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Law to Aid Roads 
To Be Sought in 


Next Congress 


Representative Urges Pas- 
sage of Pittman Measure 
to Relieve Short 
e Lines. 


Lack of Competition 


In Small Roads Cited | 


Transportation Act Called Reg- 
ulation Designed for 
the Larger 
Carriers. 


Legislation to relieve the 600 or more 
short-line railroads fron the so-called 
discrimination against them in the re- 
capture of earnings provisions of the 
Transportation Act of 1920 should ' be 
enacted by the incoming Congress, Rep- 
yesentative Free (Rep.), of San Jose, 
Calif., stated orally on October 18. He 
said that these short lines, tapping the 
natural resources of the country and in 
nowise competing with each other, are 
handicapped by inability to balance their 
lean and prosperous years because un- 


der the law as it stands they are unable | 


to make up the lean years from the ex- 
cess earnings of the better years over 
the amount allowed them under the law. 

Mr. Free said the recapture provision 
Act “seems to 


liar relationship of larger carriers com- 
peting with each other for general busi- 
ness.” He called especial attention to 
the Trona Railway Company, operating 
31 miles in San 


Lake. That road, he said, served only 


competition in America to the operations 
of the Franco-German potash syndicate. 


relieve the injustice resulting to 
short lines from the recapture provision 
of the law and that the Pittman bill 
(Senate bill 4390, 69th Congress) should 
be reintroduced and _ passed by 
houses to correct the short-line situation 
as shown by the experience of years 
since the passage of the Transportation 
Act. 
To Confer With Senator. 
Mr. Free stated that he will 
with Senator Pittman (Dem.) 
vada, the author of that measure, 
the latter’s return to Washington, 
a view to action of Congress at the com- 
ing session. Meantime, it is the an- 
nounced plan of Representative Parker 
(Rep.) of Salem, N. Y., chairman of the 
House Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce, to again take up in that Com- 
mittee the draft, already formulated in 
that Committee for consideration by the 
Committee and by the House, of a pro- 
posed measure for voluntary consolida- 
tions of major railroad lines, a subject 
on which railroad executives recently 
conferred at Washington. 2 
Mr. Free in his statement said: 
Although the Transportation Act of 
1920 was the result of much Careful 


confer 
of Ne- 
upon 
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Survey of Commerce 


On Mississippi Sought 


Proposed to Determine Advis- 
ability of Expanding Inland 
Waterways Corporation. 


A request has heen made of the De- 
partment of Commerce by the Depart- 
ment of War, to undertake a survey of 
shipping conditions along the Mississippi 
River, to determine the advisability of 
expanding the facilities of the Inland 
Waterways Corporation, the 
ment-owned company, which operates a 
barge line on the Mississippi and War- 
rior Rivers, the Secretary of War, 
Dwight F. Davis, declared orally on Oc- 
tober 18. 

The survey, the Secretary explained, 
would be made in line with the request 
of commercial interests along the Mis- 
sissippi that the Department increase 


$50,000,000, contending that the present 


facilities and equipment were inadequate | 


to meet the demand of shippers. 
Recommended By Gen Ashburn. 
The chairman of the corporation, Maj. 
xen. T. Q. Ashburn, recommended that 
such a a be undertaken to ascer- 
tain the"prospective business that would 
be handled by the corporation, and also 
the need for increased equipment, as 
well as the amount of business that could 
be handled by present facilities. 
Secretary Davis declared that he felt 
that an outside agency, such as the De- 
partment of Commerce, should make the 
survey, in order to insure an independent 
and unbiased report on the proposed ex- 
tension of the corporation’s facilities to 
Q rsoet the demand of shippers. 
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| have been greatly 
| World War, 


Bernardino County, | 
Calif., built in 1913 to open up the chemi- | 
cal deposits in the vicinity of Searles | 


both | 


with | 


Govern- | 


' bulk of cases to be handled. 
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FP reer Trade Relations in / Eurdpe 
Seen As Way to Lasting Peace 


Representative Burton Declares Old World Should Set 
Example If It Wants American Tariff 
Rates Lowered. 


If Europe criticises the American tar- 


iff and asks for a lower rate of duties 
in the United States, 
the example by lowering its tariffs which 
the 
according to Representative 
(Rep.), of Cleveland, O., in a 
written statement he has just made 
public. Mr. Burton said that whether 
the United States would follow such an 
example he could,not say but pointed 
out that it would be a most potent argu- 
ment for lower rates of duties in the 
United States. Mr. Burton has recently 
returned from Europe where he made 
similar observations before the Inter- 
parliamentary Union, to which he was 
an American delegate, and attended other 
international gatherings. 

A summary of the views held by Mr. 
Burton and expressed by him in an ad- 
dress before the Interparliamentary 
Union follows in full text: 

Do you realize the vast 
trade restrictions since the 


Europe should set 


increased since 


Burton 


late war? 


Senator Nye Outlines | 
Legislative Needs of 
Agricultural States 


Declares Problems of Freight 
Rates, Waterways, and 
Banking Must Be 
Solved. 


Addressing ‘the Ww niliidaton Chamber 
of Commerce on October 18, Senator 
Nye (Rep.) of North Dakota, outlined 


se \ » islative demands which are to be 
by the Southern Pacific Company, serves | the legis 


the only American potash industry in | 
existence and so keeps alive the only | 


made during the coming session of Con- 
gress by the recently formed group of 
Western Republican Senators. 

He declared the West demands more 


He said there is tio adequate power in } than the passage of a single bill such as 


the Interstate Commerce Commission to | 
the ! 


the McNary-Haugén Farm Reiief Bill of 
the past session saying: 

“There are such problems as those 
involving freight rates, discriminations 
in freight rates, inland waterway im- 
improvements, permanent improvements 
growing out of any flood control pro- 
gram, the conduct of the Federal Re- 
serve banking system, the ‘administra- 
tion of the Federal Farm_Land Banks— 


, all of these problems bearing directly 


upon the measure of prosperity which 
may accrue to the agricultural States. 

“IT want to say to you that our 
desire is to see the United States a na- 
tion of people enjoying happiness and 
prosperity, one section equal with the 
other,” said Senator Nye. “We rejoice 
jn the victories and progress of other 
sections of the United States just so long 
as we feel that we are being dealt with 
fairly and given equal opportunities with 
other sections to enjoy the better stand- 
ards of living. 

West Is Dissatisfied. 

“Today, as has been true for the last 
eight or ten years, the West has every 
justification for its dissatisfaction with 
the prevailing order of things. This dis- 
satisfaction is voiced by a people of more 
than average intelligence and a people 
who are merely determined that they are 
asking for and expecting nothing more 
from their Government than 
given to other industry and to other sec- 
tions. With them, I am in entire agree- 
ment. 

“The time ha: not come and will never 
come when the farra people of the North- 
west will ask for anything more from 
their Government than accorded to 
other people, and, so long as present 


is 


is 


| conditions prevail with respect to agri- 


culture in America, I shall cling to that 
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| 


| ditions would 


extent of | 


| ren. 


! been 


Up to the year, 1925, 52 nations had 
adopted laws or regulations increasing 
tariffs, to which were added prohibitions 
on exportation and restrictions upon 
transit. The reasons given were the 
upbuilding of domestic industries, in- 
creased revenue, and restriction upon 
luxury. This situation very much 
accentuated by the new boundaries and 
the new natiofis created by the Treaty 
of Versailles and other treaties, thus a 
long-established trade which had followed 
certain lines for many, many years was 
seriously dislocated. 

The statesman, Metternich, made a 
statement, about the year 1848, which is 
illustrative of the situation. He said 
that if political considerations had not 
ereated Austro-Hungary, economic con- 
have made it necessary. 
is illustrated in the whole of Eu- 
In one place there is the raw ma- 
in another place the manufactured 
here a forest, there the mines— 
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is 


That 
rope. 
terial, 
goods; 


Newfoundland to Export 
Berries to United States 


Boston and New York this season will 
receive about 30,000 gallons of wild blue- 
berrier picked in Newfoundland, which is 


opening an export trade in this commod- , 
which is expected to grow consid- | 


ity 
erably, says a report received in the De- 
partment of Commerce from the Ameri- 
can Consul at St. John’s, Avra M. War- 
The full text of the report follows: 
attempts have 

export New- 


In previous years no 
made to pick and 
foundland wild berries but this year 
through the efforts of two American 
buyers who visited St. John’s to inquire 
into the possibility of shipping fresh 
frozen blueberries to Boston and New 
York, approximately 30,000 imperial gal- 
lons of the fruit will be sent out before 


the end of the season. 


“ 


first | 


| directed 


being | 


' interested 


| November 


| taken—in August, 


' 
1 


According to one of the buyers it is 
hoped during the summer of 1928 to 
organize afd develop the exportation of 
blueberries along more profitable lines, 
and one of the buyers has predicted an 
exportation of 200,000 gallons. 


Volunteers Give Aid 
To Waterfowl Census 


More Than 2,000 Persons 
Are Enrolled as Voluntary 
Workers in Survey. 
of waterfowl 


at setected 
Alaska and 


Work on the census 
which taken monthly 
points in the United States, 
Canada is forging ahead rapidly -and 
more than 2,000 interested persons are 
now enrolled as voluntary census takers, 
it has just been stated by the Chief of 
the Biological Survey, Paul C. Redington, 
Department of Agriculture. Sportsmen 
and game conservationists everywhere 
are giving an active and cordial support 
to the work. The full text of the state- 
ment follows: 

The monthly waterfowl censuses being 
by the Biological Survey, are 
being carried forward vigorously, and 
enthusiastic support being given to 
the work by individuals and associations 
in the perpetuation of the 
wild fowl of the country. The next 
census will be taken at selected points in 
the United States, Alaska and Canada on 
12, 1927. 

Thousands Volunteer Aid. 

results of the censuses already 
September and Octo- 
a classified and studied. 
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Disabilities Femsed B y Indlustrial Artidiante 
Provide Mi inority of Cases for Rehabilitation 


Injured Women Supply 13 Per Cent of Those Given Voca- 
tional Training by State Services. 


furnished less 


by 


Industrial accidents 


than half the cases handled 


State 


services for vocational rehabilitation it | 


| was stated October 18 at the Federal 
the capital stock of the corporation by | 


Board for Vocational Education. 
When the serviees were established, 


' give a good idea of the character of the | 


the Board said, it was thought that in- | 


dustrial injuries would comprise 


analysis shows that in 1926 only 49 per 


| cent of the cases originated in employ- 


ment accidents, while 19 per cent came 
from public accidents; 27 per cent from 
disease and p per cent from congenital 


| conditions. 


Rehabilitation of Women. 
Only 13 per cent of the persons re- 
habilitated were women, and 72 per cent 


the ; 
Recent | 


of all cases were orthopedic disabilities. | 


Rehabilitation through training was 
recommended as the “most lasting and 
worth-while method of assisting a dis- 


| abled person to reestablish himself in 
| the world of work.” 


The full text of the statement follows: 


A statistical analysis of all cases re- 
habilitated during the last year for 
which data are available will be enlight- 
ening in respect to the scope and charac- 
ter of the rehabilitation service that is 
being provided in the States. It will 


various groups that are being served. 
Types of Rehabilitation Service. 

There are a number of methods by 
which disabled persons are rehabilitated 
which may be classified roughly into 
three general categories of school train- 
ing employment training, and job resto- 
ration. 

School training covers all types of in- 
struction such as are given in publie and 
private schools by tutors and by corre- 
spondence schools. 

Employment training is a form of in- 
struction provided in commercial or in- 
dustrial establishments whereby the dis- 
abled person learns to perform a specific 
job or occupation by doing that job or 
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1c orrection Required | 
In Altitude Records 


Bureau of Standards Describes 
**Elastic”’ 
Measuring Devices. 


Errors Made by 


An explanation of the errors likely to 
occur in altitude measuring instruments 
is made inga statement issued October 
18 by the “heeounutics instruments sec- 
tion of the Bureau of Standards. One 
of the functions of this division, it 
explained, is to reduce errors in pressure 
measuring devices. 

Following is the full text of the state- 
ment: . 

All 


is 


pressure measuring instruments 


such as aneroid barometers, altimeters, | 


airspeed indicators and pressure gauges, 
the indication of which depends on a 
spring, a diaphragm capsule, or a combi- 
nation of both, are subject to errors 
which, for want of a better name, are 
known as elastic errors. 

These errors are known in instrument 


[Continued on Page 4, Column 6.] 


Advance of Business 
Is Aseribed to Active 
Use of New Methods 


Dr. Julius Klein Says Princi- 
| ples of Mass Production 


| 


Are Being Applied to~ 
Distribution. 


The upward trend in American busi- 
ness since 1921 was attributed to dy- 
namic activity and utmost vigilance, ap- 
parent in most of the “key” industries, 
in an address by the Director of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce of the Department of Commerce, 
Dr. Julius Klein, delivered before the 
Associated Business Paper Editors at 
Chicago, October 18 

The willingness to accept new ideas 

' as well as the abandonment of old ones, 
however deeply rooted, has served to 
| bring modern American business to its 
highest point in history, Dr. Klein said. 

Unnecessary secrecys has been dis- 
carded, business indieators furnished by 
the Government and by private associa- 


tions are closely watched, and new meth- | 


ods are quickly adopted, he pointed out. 

Results have been an increasing in- 
tensity of the application of methods of 
mass production to mass distribution, 
waste elimination, speedier communica- 
tion and transportation, and a develop- 
ment whereby 30 per cent of the rev- 
enues of American commodity distrib- 
utors now comes from their foreign op- 
erations. 

The keynote of Dr. Klein’s address 
was the close scrutiny being paid by 

| business to scientifically gathered facts, 

“the unwililngness on the part of its 
leaders to take anything for granted.” 
The full text of the address follows: 

The full text of Dr. Klein’s address 
follows: 

American business is justly proud of 
the fact that it has left as monuments 
of its progress since 1921 a long succes- 
sion of junk heaps of discarded proces- 
ses, antiquated ideas, and obsolete poli- 

' cies. There have been, it is true, some 
tragic instances of those who have 
clung too long to revered and once profit- 
able practices and have consequently 
seen the march of progress roll far 
ahead of them. We still hear sugges- 
tions and hopes of reverting to the old- 
time methods and restoring “pre-war 
normalcy,” but it is being more and more 
widely appreciated that gsuch retrogres- 
sion would be about as simple as an at- 
tempt te return to the middle 
and just about as profitable. 

There can be no doubt that our recent 
commercial progress and present momen- 
tum has been due largely to the disposal 
of the incumbrances which were dis- 
carded along the way as business has 

| climbed gut of the post-war pit. Not the 

| least among these abandoned 
| have been the old devotion to excessive 
business secrecy, the fear of losing some 
small temporary advantage by adopting 
the “new fangled notions” of simplified 


ages 
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of every article in 
this issue will be 
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Page. 
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reader. 
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| well, dated 


“antiques” | 


| City. 


Mr. Aswell Asks 


Withdrawal of 
Cotton Reports 


Representative-Makes Public 
Correspondence With Sec- 


retary of Agricul- 


Mr. Jardine Div ulges | 
Methods of Re ports s | 


Use of Private Data by Govern- 
ment Bureau Is Ques- 
tioned in the 
Letter. 


between the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, William M. Jardine, 
and Representative Aswell (Dem.), of 
Natchitoches, La., regarding protests of 
the New Orleans cotton exchange and 
of certain members of the Senate and 
House from the cotton belt against the 
Department’s use of private information 
in its cotton reports, was made public 
by Mr. Aswell on October 18. 

The correspondence includes a letter 
from Mr, Aswell to Secretary Jardine, 
dated October 10, reminding the Secre- 
tary that Mr. Tenney, Chief of the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics, had not 
replied to his letter of October 1 
garding the cotton reports; (2) a state- 
ment from Secretary Jardine to Repre- 
sentative Aswell, dated October 17, set- 
ting forth the Department’s position in 
detail; (3) Secretary Jardine’s letter, 
dated October 17, enclosing the state- 
ment; (4) a reply of Representative As- ! 
October 18. 


Correspondence 


re- | 


Correspondence Is Made Public. 

The following correspondence relative 
to the controversy over the recent re- 
port of the cotton “carry over” between 
Representative James B. Aswell and 
Secretary of Agriculture, William M. 
Jardine, was made public today: 
October 10, 


“ 


1927 
The Honorable, 
The Secretary of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. ¢ 

Dear Mr. Secretary: On October 
wrote to the Chief of the Bureau 
Agricultural Economics as follows: 

“T enclose telegraphic correspondence 
with Mr. Edwin S. Butler and Col. H. G. 
Hester, both of New. Orleans, on the 
carryover and world consumption of cot- 
ton. I shall thank you to give me a 
detailed reply to the telegram of Colo- 
nel Hester. Who is correci, you or Col- 
onel Hester? The cotton producers de- 
mand to know. Thanking you for your 
immediate attention to this important 
matter.” 

Ten days have elapsed 
courtesy of a reply. 

As you will recall several efforts have 
been made in Congress to abolish the 
Crop Reporting Board, and in each case 
the main argument usedsin favor of the 
Government report was that without it 
private reports issued by the trade 
would confuse and depress the market, 
and that the Government report was 
needed to stabilize the market. It now 
transpires that the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics admits that it takes pri- 
vate reports and issues them as official 
reports. If the government to 


5 
of 


without the 


is base 
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Air Mail From Daitun 
To Havana For ecast | 


Post Office- Dep: tment Con- 
templates Establishing Services 
to Close Exisiting Gaps. 


Establishment of ‘trunk line air mail , 
service between Boston and Havana by } 
institution of service to com- | \ 
plete the chain of operations between ; 
the two cities, under consideration ! 
by the Post Office Department, it was 
announced orally October 18, by the | 
Postmaster General, Harry S. New. 

Bids have been invited for service be- 
tween Atlanta, Ga., via Jacksonville, 
Fla., to Miami, Fla., and return, with 
a provision for a feeder line to Tampa, : 
Fla., it was stated by the Postmaster | 
General. The bids will be opened No- 
vember 19, 1927. 

A contract air mail service is in op- 
eration between Boston and New York ; 
A route between New York City ! 
and Atlanta is soon to be in operation. | 
Service between Havana and Key West, 
Fla., will be inaugurated October 19. 

To carry into effect the proposed trunk 
line between Boston and Havana it will } 
be necessary to fill a gap between Miami ; 
and Key West. The time will come 
When the postal service will find = it 
necessary bridge this gap with a 
mail service, it was stated 
No action will be ; 


: ed 
until proposals for j 


sectional 


1s 


to 
contract air 
at the Department. 
taken, it was stated, 
the proposed contract air mail service | 
between Atlanta and Miami, Fla., al | 
been received. 

The date when operations will begin 
on the Atlanta-New York route has not 
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on Farm Relief 
Aid in Solution 


Data 
To 


‘President Coolidge, it was stated 
orally at the White House on Octo- 
ber 18, believes the inquiry that 
the Committee, of which Charles 
Nagel, of St. Louis, former Secre- 
tary of the Department Com- 
merce and Labor, chairman, 
making into the agricultural situ- 
ation, will throw some light on the 
question of farm relief. ° 

It stated on behalf of the 
President that studies of the agri- 
cultural situation by Government 
private organizations pro- 
ceeding, but no new information 
has been received by him on the 
subject of farm relief legislation. 
The President understands, how- 
ever, that the Committee, headed 
by Mr. Nagel, will soon make its re- 
port. 


of 


is is 


was 


and is 











Society of Chemists 
‘Is Opposed to World 


Center for Science 


Asks Government to Refuse 
Offer of Membership in 
International Office at 
Paris. 

The American Chemical Society has 


addressed a letter to the Secretary of 
State, Frank B. Kellogg, stating its op- 


position to American membership in the 
| International 


| 
' 
| 
i 
} 
| 
| 
| 
' 


Office of Chemistry at 


Paris, to which an invitation to member- 


| ship has been received from the French 


government. 

The letter to Secretary Kellogg, made 
public by the secretary of the society, 
Charles L. Parsons, states that the invi- 
tation of the French government is still 
before the Department for considera- 
tion. The Department of State, how- 
ever, in commenting upon the letter Oc- 
tober 18, stated orally that the invita- 
tion of the French government was re- 
ceived on June 1, 1926, and that a reply 


é mn se st 12, 1926, thi | ; 
had been sent August 12, 1926, that the | raiircatis are handling. 


'WMiited SPates Government had reached 
the opinion that the compensatory ad- 
vantages that would accrue to it through 
membership in the International Office 
of Chemistry were not sufficient to war- 
rant the United States Government 
becoming a member of the office at this 
time.” 

* Council of Society 

The full text of Mr. 
follows: 

Hon. Frank B. Kellogg, The Secretary of 

State, Washington, D. C. 

Sir: By vote of the Council 
American Chemical Society, 
quested to call your attention officially 
to the enclosed October 
News Edition of the official organ of our 
Society. 


Acts. 
Parsons’ letter 


of the 


The American Chemical Society has in 
its organization practically all of the 
prominent and influential chemists of 
America and a membership of approxi- 
mately 15,400. 

Asks Consideration. 

We would respectfully request that, 
before any action is taken by the United 
States toward participating in the Inter- 
national Office of Chemistry which is 
still before your Department on pro- 
posal the French Republic, careful 
consideration be given the facts and data 
presented in this publication. 

The American Chemical Society 
very strongly opposed to the creation of 
any international center for the control 
chemistry, whether it be located in 
or elsewhere. We would, ac- 
request that this communica- 
tion and this publication be duly filed 
with the proposals which have been re- 
ceived from the French Government cov- 
ering the International Food Laboratory 
an International Office of Chemistry. 


Careful 


of 
is 


of 


France 


Sale of T ri anadtaaeiin 
Ships Being Planned 


a 
; Continued Operation of From 


5 to 10 Years Considered 


As Sales 


President Cuslthes. 
at the White House on October 18, has 
not been advised as to the policy of the 


Provision. 


Trans-Pacific ship lines, but he under- 
stands that the Board wished to pro- 
vide that the lines should operate for 


' five years. 


understands, it was 
has been some discus- 
10 years, but 
Board do not 
sold on those 


The 


said, 


President 
that there 
of increasing it 
that some 
think ships eould be 
ditions. 

The President, it was 
lieves that no one can 


sion to 
members of the 


con- 


also 
tell in advance 


Presideiit Views 
Business Outlook 
As Encouraging 


Economic Situation Is Im- 
proved, He Is Advised by 
Members of His 
Cabinet. 


Mr: Coolidge Reviews 
Industrial Conditions 


Crops Promising, He Says, With 
Building Operations and 
Automobile Produe- 
tion Active. 


President Coolidge has been advised 
by members of his Cabinet, it was an- 
nounced officially, October 18, at the 
White House that the business situation 
appears to be improving and that pros- 
pects are encouraging. 

The President’s views on business con- 


| ditions were outlined orally at the White 


House as follows: 

President Coolidge was represented as 
stating that at the Cabinet meeting, Oc- 
tober 18, members of the Cabinet had 
reported to him that business conditions 
are apparently improving and that the 


| outlook is encouraging. 


in | 


. 


The President, it was said, considers 
it is impossible to prophesy with ac- 
curacy, but believes 1t proper to indi- 
cate the present aspects of business. 

Building Operations Proceeding. 

The President has been informed, it 
was said, that the nation’s building con- 
struction program apparently is pro- 
ceéding satisfactorily. Up to October 
8, it was said, contracts let for new con- 
struction were only one-fourth of 1 per 
cent less than they were in the same 
period of last year. 

There has been, it was stated, some 
falling off in net revenues of railroads, 
although there has not been much fall- 
ing off in the amount of business the 


The President is of the opinion, it 
was said, that the falling off in railroad 
revenues is due to greater use of auto- 
mobiles, but does not believe that this 
militates against general business con- 
ditions. The President thinks that a 
little better economic condition is indi- 
cated by the fact that people are riding 
in automobiles rather than in trains. 

The volume of coal that has been 


' transported by the railroads is not quite 


I was re- | 


10 issue of the | 
| ress 


as heavy as it was last year, the Presi- 
dent has been informed, as the publie 
laid in their coal stocks early in expecta. 
tion of a cessation of coal production, 
They are now using up stocks accumu- 
lated on account of the strike in prog- 
in the unionized bituminous coal 
fields. 
Mine Trouble Abated. 

The coal strike has been adjusted to 
a considerable extent, the President un- 
derstands. Illinois has effected a set- 
tlement; most of Indiana, as well as a 


| considerable portion of Ohio have also 


settled their troubles. There is a small 


' area in Western Pennsylvania and edge 


of Ohio where no settlement has been 
made, but where considerable production 
is going on in nonunion mines. 

The crops of the country, with the ex- 
ception of cotton, the President under- 
stands, are fully as good as they were 
last year. The corn crop has improved 
materially the last few weeks, due to 
warm weather. The price of corn is not 
quite as high, although it is consider- 
ably higher than it was at this time last 
year. The price of cattle is said to be 
high. The sheep industry seems to be 
in a fafr condition and the hog industry 
also. Price of wheat is fair. 

The price of cotton has improved over 
the same period of last year, and the 
fact that production is not quite so 
large this year will not do much dam- 
age to the industry. Lower cotton pro- 
duction, it was said, is due to the boll 
weevil, but will be remedied in the course 
of time. 

The President, it was stated further, 
rvnderstands that there will be a very 


| considerable increase in production of 


automobiles. Some people have been 


| out of work, but reports coming into 


. e 
it was stated orally | 


! Shipping Board relative to the sale of | 


the Department of Labor indicate that 
employment is increasing. 
Mail Order Sales Heavy. 
From’ the Secretary of Commerce, it 
was said, the President has received re- 
ports about general trade conditions. 


| America’s exports and imports, it was 


| somewhat larger than last year. 
| ports, 


| than last year, 
said, be- | 


whether the recent reorganization of the | 
Shipping Board will produce better re- | 


than in the 
feeling that 


the future 
He Was represented 
is a matter of administration 
business of the board and the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation and that its success 
depends upon the efficiency of the ad- 
ministration of the new plans. 


past. 
it 


sults in 


as 


of the | 


| 


said, are maintained with exports are 
Im- 
however, do not appear so much 
in dollars, but the volume coming in is 
probably a little larger than last year. 
were also reported to the 
was said, showing tmac 
strikes in industry now 
which indicates to him a 
condition of industrial 


Figures 
President, it 
there are fewer 


more contented 
labor. 

All these things put together would 
indicate, it was said on behalf of the 
President, that the country is in a fairly 
good economie condition. 

Thé President also understands, it was 
said, that the iron and steel business is 
picking up. The Pennsylvania Railroad, 
it was said, has recently placed orders 
for 300,000 tons of steel rails. 
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: McNary-Haugen Bill * 
| Only Partial Solution 


Banking and Waterway Ques- 
tions Are Declared to 
Be Involved. 


{Continued from Page 1.] 
purpose which was once so eloquently 
expressed by George Elliott in the dec- 
laration that ‘the only failure a man 
ought to fe faiiu in cleaving to 
the purpose he sees to be best.’ 

“T am exceedingly proud of the fact 
that I come from a State which boasts 
a smaller percentage, per capita, of illit- 
eracy than is true of any other State 
in the union. I am exceedingly proud of 
my State for the interest which its peo- 
ple show in improved educational facili- 
ties, in economics and in politics. 


may chase the record through from 


2392) 


dependent upon the farms and yet were 
enjoying but 9 per cent of the current 
income of the people of the nation. 

“Is it not alarming that the exchange 
value of farm lands has decreased since 
1924 $4,000,000,000 ? 


the knowledge that in the last 15 years 
farm indebtedness has increased , from 
$4,000,000,000 to $12,000,000,000? Do 
you believe there is justification for the 
fact that last year the American con- 
sumer paid $30,000,000,000 for that prod- 
uct of the farm for which the producer 
himself received only $10,000,000,000? 

“It is true that farm prices are 26 
per cent higher than they were before 


| the war or in 1914, but see what has 


You | 


cover to cover and fail to find where the 
people of my State have at any point | 


shown themselves to be selfish in matters | 


of national consideration, 
Uniform Treatment Asked. 


is selfishness, and when Government 
serves selfish ends, it is high time to pro- 
test and seek to place Government on a 
keel that finds it responding alike to all 


» to all sections. That is the | : $1 
cee | before the war cost $50 and now can be 


full purpose involved in that effort of 


which you have read during recent days, | 
that effort which would organize and | 


unify the interests of the West behind a 
solid legislative program. 


“In the winning of economic equality | 
there is much more required than the | 


mere enactment into law of the McNary- 
Haugen bill or any other single bill 
which has been suggested. There are 
such problems as those involving freight 


rates. discriminations in freight rates, | Ly , z 
rates, discriminations . | to consider that:a population of 600,000 


| peopke, which is the population of North 


inland waterway improvements, perma- 
nent improvements growing out of any 
flood control program, the conduct of the 
Federal Reserve Banking system, the ad- 
ministration of the Federal Farm Land 
Banks—all of these problems bearing 
directly upon the measure of prosperity 


which may accrue to the agricultural | 


States. Then, too, there are great na- 
tional problems in which the West is 
vastly interested. 

“I should like, if I could, to clearly 
picture to you causes whieh, I am sure, 


would convince each and every one of | 
you that the complaint of the West was | 
5 If I can do this, I am going | 
to be deeply in your debt for the op- | 


justified. 


portynity which you have given me to 
address this meeting. 

Declares Chamber 

Could Solve Problem 


“JT feel that if the Chambers of Com- | 


merce of the United States would apply 
themselves as diligently to the task of 
restoring agriculture to an economic bal- 
ance as they have applied themselves to 
the solution of other great business 
problems, the time would not be far off 
when no sign of dissatisfaction would 
longer be heard from the agricultural 
areas. This problem is yours if it is any 
ones. Perhaps you have been backward 
in doing your duty with respect to this 
problem because you have not felt that 
it was yours. 


“The agricultural problem, I will ad- | 


mit, is certainly one of such complexes 
as to make it anything but inviting to 
accept the task of helping to solve it. 

I am satisfied, however, that 


cowardly in this respect. 
cannot convince myself that your posi- 


tion is that of the individual who was | és 


enjoying great success in a new under- 
taking and yet could not help others. 


“This particular person had leased | 


from a bank in the city a vacant plot of 
ground adjoining the new bank structure 
and had there inaugurated a ‘hot dog’ 
stand, feeling that the location was 


choice because people would have money | 


either while they were going to or 
coming from the bank. An old friend 
of his family had learned of his pros- 
perity in his new undertaking and had 
gone to him in an hour of need. His 


of one who was happy to know that his 
old friend was getting on so nicely. 
“The proprietor of the ‘hot dog’ stand 
did not hesitate to boast that he was 
doing very well. 


the | 


‘hamber of -rce of America is not | 4, 
Chamber of Commerce of Ar . aurea || State 
Certainly I | 


“The greatest curse to mankind today | higher, 


| higher. 


| shipping a carload 


| toes than does North Dakota. 


} soil 
method of approach, of course, was that | 


clear up $15, some days $25, some days | 


$50, and some days, I make as 


clear money as $100. 


much | 


“This was the opening for which the | 
visitor was looking and he immediately | 
confessed his embarrassment and his de- | 


sire for a loan of $100 until next Satur- 
day. This rather took the proprietor 
of the stand by surprise, but he eventu- 
ally proved equal to the test and de- 
clared his sorrow over inability to meet 
his friends’ request because, as he stated, 
‘when I leased this ground from the 
banker next door, the banker and I 
entered into’ a solemn agreement that 
he was to sell hot dogs if I refrained 
from loaning money.’ 

Senator Criticizes 

Selfish Satisfaction 

“Surely that is not the position of you 
people of America who are distantly 
removed from direct association with 
agriculture! 
yourself to be selfishly satisfied with the 
situation if and when you know just 
what the situation is. 

“Agriculture’s situation today is most 
alarming. I think there is not an in- 
dustry in America that would have car- 
ried on as far in the face of adverse 
circumstances as agriculture has done 
these last number of years. 


| fact, 


| in 1910, 


those things which the farmer must buy, 
and observe also, if you will, that the 


creased not only 26 per cent but 50 per 
cent. 


Farmers Must Buy 


At Excessive Prices 

“Farm living costs are 68 per cent 
higher than they were before the war. 
The farmer’s taxes are 112 per cent 
building costs 102 per 
The cost of shipping grain to 
market has doubled during that same 
period. The average cost in 1914 of 
of hogs to market 
was $45 and now is $130. A gang plow 
had at no figure less than $125. Bin- 
ders available before the war for $120 
now cost $245. Certainly such a situ- 
ation merits the study of all.Americans. 

“Take the case of my own State, com- 
paratively small in population but con- 
tributing greatly to the needs of the 
nation and of the world. To you it 
probably does not mean much when 
the wheat market changes 1 cent one 
way or the other, but when you stop 


Dakota, ,is directly interested to the ex- 
tent of $1,000,000 more or $1,000,000 
less every time there is an increase or 
a decrease of 1 cent per bushel for 
wheat, you may better understand our 
interests. 

“While we look to and depend upon 
our wheat crop, the value of our dairy 
products is 13 times greater than the 
value of our wheat crop. Our _ stock 
and our grain is of such nature as to 
command, under favorable circumstances, 
premium prices. One-third of all the 
flax produced in the United States is 
produced in North Dakota. We produce 
there one-fifth of all the spring wheat 
and one-fifth of all the wheat produced 


| in the Unjted States.. We rank first, 
in spite of our small population, in the 
production of rye and of barley. 


“That we are getting away from de- 
pendence upon grain crops is best in- 
dicated by the fact that in the 


States and from 13th place among potato 
producing States to a position which 
finds only seven producing more pota- 
Our tur- 
key crop is not excelled by any other 
State in the Union and it is diSclosed 
that the industrious little be will pro- 


| duce many more times the amount of 


honey in North Dakota than it will pro- 
duce in any other State in the Union. 


Comparisons Are Drawn 


| Between 1925 and 1910 


“These are facts and figures which 
ought, I insist, disclose to you that my 
is an important contributor to 
the economic life of this nation. Yet, 
observe, if you will, what has occurred 
this great State in the last 10 or 
15 years: 

“I hold in my hand the 1925 United 
States Census of Agriculture for North 
Dakota and in this I find such startling 
facts as these, which ought to prove 
startling to you also: Where in 1910 we 
had 44,000 full farm.owners in North 
Dakota, we had only 26,000 full farm 
owners in 1925. The number.of tenant 
farmers which in 1910 was only 10,000 
increased in 1925 to 26,000. While in 
1910 only 4,000,000 acres of our splendid 
were farmed by tenants, in 1925 
10,000,000 acres were thus farmed. In 


| 1920, the value of all farm property in 


our State was placed at $1,759,000,000. 
Five years later. or in 1925, that value 


: | had dropped more than one-half a billion 
‘Some days,’ he said, ‘T | 


dollars to a point where it was then 
claimed, the value of our farm property 
was only $1,191,000,000. 

“A most startling disclosure 
which finds that in 1925 we had more 
and better horses, mules, beef cattle, 
dairy cows, sheep, swine and chickens 
than. we had in 1910—many more in 
in spite of this increase, ac- 
cording to the Federal census, the value 
of the total was less in 1925 than it was 
The value of that lesser amount 
in 1910 was placed at $108,000,000 while 
that greater amount in 1925 was valued 


that 


but 


} at only $94,000,000. 


Surely you will not permit | 


“Another 
stroyed 


State is 


de- 
my 
in 


glaring example 
values to agriculture in 
disclosed by the fact that 


ot 


1925 the value of farm lands and farm | 


buildings in North Dakota was placed 
at $200,000,000. But against this value 
there* was a mortgaged debt of $82,000,- 
000. In other words, 41 per cent of the 
value of farm land and buildings in North 
Dakota is mortgaged. 

“Remembering if you will that North 
Dakota i; practically a new State with 


| its resources hardly touched, you may 


appreciate the alarm which is felt by 
those who live there and are dependent 


; upon that great basic industry—agricul- 


The solution | 


of their problem is one deserving of the | 


whole-hearted cooperation of every indi- 
vidual who hopes for a pleasant and 
prosperous future for America. It is in- 
sisted that America has never 
such prosperity as she enjoys today, but 
it ought to be known that since 1920 
bankruptcies among farm people have 
increased 1,300 per cent. 

“Last year 29 per cent of the people of 
the United States were living upon and 


24 


known | 


ture, 


Cost of Wheat Declared 


To Be Greater Than Price 
“There is no improvement in the sit- 
uation at this time nor can there be 
improvement untill such time as the 
farmer is receiving for the products he 
produces a price that will pay the cost 
of production plus a profit. This year my 
State, along with 
produced'a fair crop of virtually all 
farm products. Yet the price being paid 
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Senator Nye Outlines Legislative Action to Be Sought 
| At Next Session of Congress for Relief of Farmers 


| Consideration Asked 
Of Railway Freights 


Legislators on Problem 
Is Explained. 


for this product is such that the more 
one produces, the worse off he is apt to 
be. Qur conservative State Agricultural 
College some weeks ago announced, af- 
ter careful study, the average cost of 


| production of wheat in North Dakota. 


For some weeks now the market price 


| for wheat has been less than this cost 
happened in the matter of prices for | 


of production. The remedy for so dang- 
erous a situation as.now prevails throug- 


| out agricultural America is plainly one 
retail prices of farm products have in- | 


of 


100 cents when he comes to buy those 





cent | 


' 
last | 
five years we have jumped from 36th to | 
23rd place among the corn-producing | 


neighboring States, | 


things he needs with the returns he re- 
ceives from that product which he pro- 
duces, and, in bringing about that rem- 
edy, we insist that the cooperation of 
the Federal Government is altogether es- 
sential. We feel that such consideration 
is not only essential but also owing be- 
cause, after all is said and done, 
balance which the farmer has 
during these more recent years. 


suffered 


“The tariff has increased the cost of 


all of those things which he must buy | 


while it has had little or no effect upon 


those things which he has had to sell. | 
During the war the farmer was kept | 


from enjoying fattened purses through 
the price-fixing program 


by Herbert Hoover. Again, let no one 


forget that had it not been for the de- | 


flation program brought on by the Fed- 
eral Reserve System in 1920, the acute 
situation now prevailing would not exist. 
The Government owes such consideration 


as the agricultural people are now de- | 
in- | 


manding. The Government should 
terest itself actively and in a protecting 


way in a program which would help the | 


farmer build up a strong cooperative ma- 
chine which could control the marketing 
of the whole product of the American 


known as surplus, which must be sold 
abroad. With such cooperation and pro- 
tection from the Government 
those interests which in times past have 
sabotaged and boycotted agricultural 
cooperatives to their death, the Ameri- 
can farmer can solve his problem just 
as thoroughly as American big business 
interests have solved their problems, in- 
cluding problems of surplus control. 
Certainly such a program is not ‘out of 
Step v 1 
cent years. 


Says the Law of Supply 
And Demand Not Working 

“If the law of supply and demand were 
permitted to 
more modern economic processes, there 
would be far less ground for such de- 
mand of help as the farmer is now ask- 
ing from Government. That this law of 
supply and demand is not operating is 
disclosed by figures which can be gained 
from a study of the operations of Boards 
of Trade almost any day. 
these grains and farm products is no 
longer done with one eye to supply and 
the other to demand. On Tuesday, Oc- 
tober 11, the volume of sales for future 
deliveries on the Chicago Board of 


Trade, as reported by the Grain Futures | 


Administration, showed that on that one 
day there was sold 34,432,000 bushels of 
corn. 
depressing effect. Corn prices broke 2 
cents in that one day. In proof of the 


statement that supply and demand no | 


longer have any material meaning, let 
it be known that while 34,000,000 bushels 
of corn were sold on that Board of 
Trade on that one day, the visible sup- 
ply of corn was approximately only 18,- 
000,000 bushels, or about one-half of the 
total amount sold in a single day. 
“Mr. Duval, Chief of the Grain Fu- 
tures Administration of the Department 
of Agriculture, in September, before the 
convention of the Pacific Foreign Trade 
Council declared that, ‘On most of our 
grain exchanges the future contracts 
fulfilled by the delivery of actual wheat 
only a small fraction 
total amount of trade. On the Chicago 
Board of Trade the number of bushels 
of wheat involved in actual deliveries 
represents less than 1 per cent of the 
volume trading for 


¢ 


represent 


aggregate of 
year. 
5 per cent are di- 
actual wheat in hand 
or on the sales of wheat or wheat pro- 
duction. 


in futures only about 


rectly based on 


per cent of the transactions in futures 
as of a speculative character.’ 


Sees Time to Return 
To First Principles 

“Thus we see what title bearing upon 
trade actual 
today. 
see just from whence might come the 
most severe opposition to any measure 
of farm legislation. The present situa- 
tion from the standpoint of the farmer 
cannot, seemingly, be altered without 


stepping upon the toes of those whose | 


trading practices today deny the law of | P°™ cent and 13. 


supply and demand. 
“It is time for a return to first prin- 
ciples!’ It is time to turn, back to the 
purpose which motivated those who gave 
us this union of States and who gave us 
what was then assumed to be insurance 
of justice, tranquility, and an equal dis- 
tribution of favors by Government. Time 
may show me to be wrong but I do not 
believe that we can long prosper as a 
nation with our basic industry, agricul- 
; ture, in a state of decay. It was ‘the 
/ man with the hoe’ who builded America 

and it was his industry upon which 
| America was built. We will do well, to 

my mind, as a Government, to nurse this 

industry and to insure for it not only a 
| return to a fair economic balance but the 
maintenance of such a fair balance. We 
had better nurse this industry lest it die 
and we die with it, just as did Rome 
while it boasted, as you in the East do 
today, of its, prosperity.” 


ee _. | Views of Group of Western 
“Can vou be content and satisfied with | 


Rate of Employment 

For September Fell 
Below Level of 1926 
Index, However, Was Slight- 


| ly Above That for Pre- 
ceding Month. 


Average Wage Drops 


Seasonal Changes in Activity 
Noted 
Industries. 


in Various 


approximately 4.6 per cent below the 


| rate of employment in the same month 
| of 1926, according to a statement issued 
j r , | by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, De- 
making the farmer’s dollar worth ; partment of Labor, October %8. At the | 
same time the per capita earnings in 


representative industries were reported | 


to have declined but 0.7 per cent under 
the earnings of September, 1926. 


the previous month, August. 





the | 
Government is responsible for the loss of | 


administered | 


| of Labor Day, 


the American program of re- | ; 
en a es oe | having a decided seasonal tendency, such 


| as confectionery, rubber boots and shoes, 


operate unhampered by | 


women’s clothing, millinery 
Trading in | 


| pipe, 


Such a sale was bound to have a | 


the 
Likewise, of the total transactions | 


| graphic 


This leaves approximately 95 | 


| tobacco—are 


supply and demand have | 
Perhaps this also helps us to | 


The statement, in full text, follows: 


Employment in manufacturing indus- 
tries increased 7-10 of 1 per cent in 


September as compared with August, but, | 


owing largely to Labor Day shut downs, 

there was a falling off in payroll totals 

of 1 per cent, according toa preliminary 

report of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Below Level of 1926. 


The level of employment in September, | L t 
| as ingantile paralysis, tuberculosis, and } 
than | 


1927 was 4.6 per cent below the level 


in September, 1926, and payroll totals | 
| men. 


were 5.3 per cent lower. 
The Bureau of Labor 
weighted index of payroll 


Statistics’ 


and 92.2 for September, 1926; the 


weighted 
September, 1927, is 90.1, as compared 


Employment during September was. 


The Bureau finds that the number of | 


| laborers employed increased slightly over | 
’ | hazardous employments. 


totals for | 
tember, 1927, is 88.0, as compared with | 
87.4 for August, 1927, 87.3 for July, 1927, | 


index of pay-roll totals for | 


with 91.0 for August, 1927, 89.1 for July, | t : at aq as 
| physical disability and limiting the serv- 


1927, and 95.1 for September, 1926. 


The report for September is based on | 


: : | returns from 10,781 establishments in 54 | 
farm, and particularly that portion of it 


of the principal manufacturing indus- | 


tries of the United States. These es- 


; | tablishments in September had 3,030,762 
against | 


employes whose combined earnings in 


| one week were $79,212,903. 


Seasonal Gains Noted. 


Thirty-five of the 54 separate indus- | 


tries had more employes in September 


than in August and, despite the effect | 


27 
increased payroll totals. 
ing increases were largely in industries 


industries reported 


and fertilizers. The machine tools in- 


recovery from vacations in August; 
cigars and’ cigarettes also reported large 
increases. 
industries ranged 
to 32.7 per cent. 

Other industries showing pronounced 
improvement in operation were: 


from 10.7 per 


The outstand- | 


| dustry showed a large increase in both | 
| items, but these were almost entirely a 


The inereases in these five | 


cent | been set. 


| has been entrusted with the work of | 


Hos- | 


iery and knit goods, shirts and collars, | 


and lace 
goods, hardware, stoves, furniture, paper 


boxes, glass and carriages and wagons. | 
Cotton goods and woolen and worsted | 
goods each gained from 1 per cent to | 


1.5 per cent in each item. 

The noticeable seasonal decreases in 
September were in ice cream, cast-iron 
structural ironwork, millwork, 
brick, cement, and agricultural imple- 
ments. Cane sugar refining fell off 3.7 
in employment; petroleum refining de- 
creased 2.6 per cent; automobiles de- 
creased 2.9 per cent; automobile tires 
decreased 3.4 per cent; and shipbuilding 
decreased 3.4 per cent, and for the first 
month since April, 1926, fell below the 
level of employment of the same month 
of the previous year. 

Eight of the 12 groups 
tries gained in employment 


of indus- 
and six 


through 








| for industrial men. 


Disabilities Caused By Industrial Accidents 


‘AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ‘ARF PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 


PUBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY 


‘He Unirep STATES DAILY. 





Provide M inority of Cases for Rehabilitation 


—_- 


Injured Women Supply 13 Per Cent of Those Given Voca- 
cational Training by State Services. | 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


actual conditions of 
He learns “on the job,” 


occupation under 
employment. 
so to speak. 

Employment training is used, as a rule, 


| when school training is not available, or 


the disabled person is not susceptible 
of school training. This° method of re- 
habilitation is used when other methods 
are not feasible. 

Types of rehabilitation service, per- 
centage of cases (1926): 

Through school training, 39 per cent; 
employment training, 16 per 
cent; through job restoration, 45 per 
cent. 

Small Number of Women 


Apply for Training 


has been small. In the year 1926, 
per cent of the total number rehabili- 
tated were women. Women do not gen- 


erally appear in the reports of work- | 


men’s compensation‘ cases as suffering 
major injuries arising out of the more 
accidents 


Employment cause 


disabled. 


the period of compensation is over. 
It is not known, therefore, 
as successfully for industrial women.as 
to believe that disabling diseases, such 


heart disease, affect women less 
Classification by sex, percentage of 
cases (1926): Male, 87 per cent; female, 


13 per cent. 


| 





There is no reason | 


| 8; hearing, 3; general debility, 


Emphasis has been put upon the need | 
of selecting cases on the basis of eligibil- 


ity and susceptibility for the 
Selecting only the cases that are really 
vocationally handicapped as a result of 


ice to those who can be fitted to do work 
as it is done under normal working con- 
ditions, means service to larger groups 
of young persons. 


over 50. 


Classification by age, percentage 


30, 34 per cent; 31-40, 21 per cent; 41-50, 


Air Mail From Boston 


To Havana Forecast | 


| been trained in public or private in- 


Post Office Department Con- | 
templates Establishing Services | 


to Close Exisiting Gaps. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
The Department of Commerce 


furnishing lighting equipment, the com- 


pletion of which will control inauguration | 


of service. Flying over this route will 
be at night, it was stated. 

The full text of the Department’s an- 
nouncement of the proposed route be- 
tween Atlanta and Miami, Fla., follows: 

Postmaster General New announced 


October 18 that on November 19, 1927, | 


bids will be opened at the Post Office 


Department for the operation of a con- | 


tract air mail route from Atlanta, Ga., 
via Jacksonville, to Miami, Fla., and re- 
turn. Provision will also be made under 
the terms of the contract to supply 
Tampa with a feeder route, if neces- 
sary. 

The each is approxi- 


distance way 


mately 595 miles, and the schedule to | Raa : ; 
| much ability and experience were being 


be adopted will require an average fly- 


| ing speed of at least 100 miles an hour. 
| The schedule on this proposed route fol- 


gained in payroll totals in September, | 
the greatest improvement having been | 


in the tobacco, chemical, and food groups. 
Textile Employment Rises. 

The textile group gained 1.9 per cent 

in employment and 2.4 per cent in pay- 


| roll totals; the iron and steel group lost 
of the | 


lows: 

Leave Atlanta 6:30 a. m.; leave Jack- 
sonville, 9:25 a. m., and arrive at Miami, 
12:40 p. m. 


Leave Miami, 2:40 p. m.; leave Jack- | 
i sonville, 5:50 p. m., and arrive at At- } 


| lanta, 8:45 p. m. 


one-half of one per cent of its employes, | 
and decreased &8 per cent as to payroll | 


items. 

The New Engiand, Middle . Atlantic, 
South Atlantic, and South Central geo- 
divisions gained both in em- 
ployment and in payroll totals in Sep- 
tember, the New England and South At- 


| totals; and the vehicle group decreased 
| 1.6 per cent and 4.9 per cent in the two 


War Depariment Approves 


Cleveland Highway Bridge 


An application made by the City of | 


Cleveland and the Cleveland Union Ter- 


minals Company for approval of plans | 


for a bridge to be constructed over 


| Cuyahoga River has been approvedf by 


lantic divisions leading with increases of | 


from 2.3 per cent to 2.6 per cent in each 


| item. 


Comparing conditions in 


13 of industries—textiles 
shown to have 
employes at the end of the’ 12-month 
period, the increase having been 3.2 per 


cent in each instance. Of the 10 sep- 


groups and 


cotton goods industry showed the great- 
est improvement—& per cent in employ- 


tals—-iollowed by women’s clothing—4.9 
2 per cent 
items. 

Declines Are Reviewed. 


The iron and steel group fell off 93 


| per cent in employment in this period; 
; the 
| stone, clay, and glass group, 8.3 


vehicle 10.5 the 
per 
cent; the lumber group, 7.3 per cent; and 
the chemical group, 6.5 per cent. In 
| these groups some of the notable de- 
creases in employment over this 


group per cent; 


iron and steel; 16.4 per cent in cast-iron 
pipe; 10 per cent in machine tools; 10 
per cent in millwork; 12.8 per cent in 
fertilizers; 11.8 per cent in petroleum; 
11 per cent in pottery; and 10.9 per cent 
in automobiles 


The South Atlantic division alone of | 


the nine geographic divisions had more 
employes in September, 1927, than in 
September, 1926, the increase having 
been 1.2 per cent. The greatest declines 
in employment were in the Middle At- 
lantic, East North Central, and both 


: 18. 


September, | 
1927, with September, 1926, two of the | 


the Assistant of War, Col. 


Secretary 


Hanford MacNider, the Department of | 


War announced in a statement October 
The full text of the statement fol- 
lows: 

The Assistant Secretary of War, Col- 


| onel Hanford MacNider, has approved 


gained | 


12- 
month interval were, 9.7 per ‘cent in the | 


an application made by the City of Cleve- 
land and the Cleveland Union Terminals 


: Company for approval, under authority 


of State law, of the location and plans 


arate industries in the textile group the | °% # highway bridge to be constructed 


over Cuyahoga River at Carter Road, 


| Cleveland, Ohio. 
ment and 12.8 per cent in payroll to- ! 


|Most Minnesotans Live 
in the two | 


In Library Service Areas 


Fifty-five per cent of the total popu- 


, lation of Minnesota live in areas served 


by public libraries, the Bureau of Edu- 
cation, Department of the Interior, 
stated orally on October 18. It was said 
that the 159 public libraries in the State 
contain 1,725,871 volumes, and that the 
circulation in 1926 was 1,707,715, or 
slightly more than three books for each 
resident of the State. 


East and West South Central divisions— 
about 6 per cent in each case. 
Per capita earnings in the 54 indus- 


Fifty-seven per cent | 
| of the cases rehabilitated in 1926 were | 
under 30 years of age and only 9 per cent | 


of | 
cases (1926): Under 21, 23 per cent; 21- | ,ohabilitated, give 
of the economic benefits of rehabilita- | 


service. | 


| conceived 





tries combined in September, 1927, were | 


1.6 per cent lower than in August, 1927, 
and 0.7 per cent lower_than in Septem- 
ber, 1926, 

In September, 1927, 8,648 establish- 
ments reported an average of 89 per cent 


of a full force of employes and an aver- | 


age of 97 per cent of full-time operation. 


13 per cent; 51 and over, 9 per cent. 
It was originally thought that the 
majority of cases reported to the re- 


. |Universe Is Limited 


In Extent and Time, 
Declares Scientist 


Nebulae 1,000,000 Light 
Years Distant Regarded 
as Marking Outposts. 


habilitation services in the States would Life of Star Is Finite 


be industrially injured persons receiv- 
ing compensation. It was thought that 
compensation would provide means of 
living maintenance during training. 
Records at first:supported this belief, 
but the statistics of the year 1926 show 
that slightly less than one-half of the 
cases were from the compensable group. 
The increase in the number coming from 
the group injured outside of industry is 
due, probably, to ‘he general popularity 
of the work in the States. 
Classification by origin of disability, 


ef i : | percentage of cases (1926): Employment 

Since the beginning of the work the | 

number of women rehabilitated each oer | per cent; disease, 27 pe 
vo 


accident, 49 per cent; public accident, 19 
27 per cent; congenital, 
5 per cent. 

Most of the disabled persons for whom 
the service available suffer from 
major physical disabilities. Ordinarily it 
is the major physical impairment that 
results in inability to follow a former 


is 


P | occupation. 
| four | 

times as many men as women to become 
Recent studies in this field in- | 
dicate that more women than men drop | 
out of industry after injury, even before | 


The usual disabilities are orthopedic. 
Seventy-two per cent of the cases re- 
habilitated in 1926 suffered from ortho- 
pedic disabilities. 


The extent of disability due to cardiac | 
| conditions 
whether | obvious as the disability fr t 

the rehabilitation service is functioning | rata i Bites he Ba kaa 


and tuberculosis “Gs not as 
tion or paralysis. The State services 
have done less for the tubercular and 


cardiac groups than for others. 


Classification by nature of disability, 


percentage of cases (1926): Hand, 15; 
hands, .8; arm, 11; arms, .7; leg, 34; 


0.5; arm and leg, 1; 
») 


; miscel- 
laneous, 13. 

Evidences of Benefits 
To Youthful Trainers 
Rehabilitation through 
to be the most 


training is 


abled person to reestablish himself in 
the world of work. 
a long period of industrial expectancy 


eight years present the most challeng- 


ing group for the rehabilitati kpert. | : : 
g grou; e ilitation expert. | the universe is as the astronomer finds 
successfully | 


irrefutable evidence | ; ‘ 
c | of a star’s heat is the star’s mass. 


Such cases, also, when 


tion, both to the disable person and to 
society. Fifty-five per cent of 
1926 rehabilitations were accomplished 
through training, 39 per cent having 


stitutions, and 16 per cent in employ- 
ment under supervision by the States. 


Classification by schooling, percentage | 


of cases (1926): 
29; Grades 7-9, 
other, 6. ; 

Sometimes a question is raised 
whether the civilian vocational rehabili- 
tation program is restricted to particu- 
lar groups or classes of handicapped 


none, 4; Grades 1-6, 
42; grades, 10-12, 19; 


“> 


persons, or to certain fields of activities | 
The answer to this ques- 
| tion is found in the results of a study 


or occupations. 


made in 1924 by the Federal Board for 


Vocational Education of 6,097 rehabili- | 


tated persons who were found working 
at 628 different jobs. 

These cases were 
which had _ been 
States. 


taken from 


rehabilitated in 


total blindness and mutliple amputation 
to loss of part of a hand or foot. 

The occupations had a great variety 
of range. 
mercial, professional, and skilled and un- 


| skilled occupations were represented. 


High-grade employments demanding 


followed by a number of disabled per- 


| sons, showing beyond any doubt that the 


rehabilitation service was not being 


limited to the lower types of unskilled | 


work. 


| legs, 7; hand and arm, .3; hand and leg, | 
multiple, 4; vision, | 





Total Period of Existence of 
200,000,000,000,000 Years 
Is Estimated Span. 


That the universe is finite and that its 
measurement is approximately “1,000,- 
000 light-years,” is the conclusion 
reached in one of the nontechnical ar- 
ticles included in the 81st annual report 
of the Smithsonian Institution, which 
has just been published. 

The report is for the year 1926 and 
contains articles on recent advances in 
science from authorities all over the 
world. One of these is by J. H. Jeans, 
the English mathematecian and astron- 
omer. 9 
A summary of this article, prepare 
by the Smithsonian Institution, follows 
in full text: 

Limitations to Universe. 

Dr. Jeans discusses the new outlook 
in cosmogony, in which he says that 
“a number of considerations combine to 
show that the universe is finite; and it is 
just because we know this, and are be- 
ginning to discover the actual limits to 


| the size of the universe, and to its dura- 


tion in time, that the present position in 
astronomy and cosmogony is of quite 
unusual interest.” 

Dr. Jeans inclines to the belief that 
the Andromedanebula and the star cloud 
N. G. C. 6822, at distances of 950,000 and 
1,000,000 light-years, respectively, fix the 
approximate limits of the universe. 

“We now get the best picture of the 


universe by thinking of it as consist- 


| an ocean 


lasting and | 
worth-while method of assisting ‘a dis- | 


Young persons with | 


the | 


those | 
36 | 
A great variety of physical dis- 
| abilities were represented, ranging from 


Agricultural, industrial, com- | 





ing of a number of subuniverses, de- 
tached from one another like islands on 
Our own star system 
is a very big island indeed, with the sun 
not far from its center; the big nebula 
in Andromeda is another big island, 
smaller but of comparable size; while 
the star clusters and, smaller nebulae are 


; ; a | islands on a smaller scale.” 
and with academic training of at least | 


The problem of the cosmogonist, ac- 
cording to Dr. Jeans, is to explain why 
it. He accepts the theory that the origin 
It. 
lives by transforming its mass into radi- 
ation. 

The most likely way in which mass 
could be completely transformed into 
radiation would be by the positive and 
negative electric charges of which all 
matter is constructed rushing into one 
another and mutually annihilating one 
another. 

“From the sun’s known rate of radi- 
ation it is found that its mass must be 
diminishing at the rate of about 250,- 
000,000 tons a minute. . . . At the 
present rate of radiation, the total mass 
of the sun would provide radiation for 
15,000,000 years.” 

Between stars of the very highest 
luminosity, which are what Dr. Jeans 
calls at the top of the evolutionary lad- 
der, and those of lowest luminosity, the 
time is 200,000,000 years, which repre- 


| sents the total life of a star. 


Dr. Jeans concludes his article with 
the statement that there is little hope 
of man’s learning from the stars the 
secret of obtaining free energy. How 
desirable this would be he makes clear 
by saying that the “total consumption 
of coal in the British Isles produces less 
heat, light and energy than could be ob- 
tained by the annihilation of an ounce 
of matter per day.” ° 

But he holds out no hope because he 
believes that the types of matter in the 
stars which are changing into energy at 
an appreciable rate are not present on 
earth. “They probably consist of ele- 
ments heavier than uranium, the heav- 
iest element known on earth.” 
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Funds Are Allotted 
For Foreign Service 


Buildings Abroad 


Commission Approves Erec- 
tion of Structures in Japan 
to Cost $1,250,000. 


Testimony Is Heard 
Merits of Proposals Considered 
and Five Projects Are 
Authorized. 


bassy building in Tokio, together with 
a home for the ambassador and two 
apartment houses for embassy person- 


nel at a total cost of $1,250,000, was ap- | : 
proved by the Foreign Service Buildings | pide 
- : ~ | trade-marks are placed on all but 1 per | 


Commission on October 17, according to 
an announcement by the Department of 
State October 18. 


Building plans were approved also for | 
The announee- | 


several other countries. 
ment of the decisions of the Commission 
follows in full text: 


The Foreign Service Buildings Com- 


mission, created under the Act of May | 
Kel- | 


7, 1926, composed of Secretaries 


logg, Mellon, and Hoover, Senators Bo- 
rah and Swanson, and Representatives 
Porter and Linthicum, met yesterday to 
hear reports and approve projects in the 
foreign building program, as prepared 


by the Eexecutive Secretary of the Com- | 


mission, Keith Merrill. 
Emergency Cases Considered. 


Representative Porter, Chairman of 


the Commission, presideu and called at- | 
tention to the resolution offered by Mr. | 
Secretary Hoover at the last meeting, | 


providing that the Commission should 
proceed at once with emergency cases, 
particularly in Central and South Amer- 
ica, China, and Japan. 

First, the Commission approved the 
sufficient in size to house 
of the officials of our Government, 
home for the Ambassador, and two 
apartment houses to house the lower 
salaried officers and clerks, on a site 
owned by the United States in Tokyo, 
Japan. The estimated cost of the project 
is $1,250,000. 

Second, the 


building 


Commission allocated 


$750,000 for the construction of a suit- | President Explains Trip of Sew 


able building or buildings on the site 
now owned by the United States, facing 
the waterfront in Shanghai, 
Shanghai is regarded as the New York 


of the Orient, and it is very important | 


to have the necessary facilities to look 
after the American commerce. 
Third, the Commission allocated $75,- 


000 and ordered plans prepared for the | 


construction of a consulate on a site 
now owned by the United States in 
Mukden, North China. 
Construction in Brazil. 
Fourth, the Commission allocated 


Consulate General and Commereial At- 


tache, on a site owned by the 


Embassy in Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 

Fifth, the Commission considered 
plans for the expenditure of $75,000 in 
the construction, on the site owned by 
the United States, of legation buildings 
in Managua, Nicaragua. 

The Commission also considered re- 
ports and heard testimony concerning 
other projects in Central and South 
America and the Orient, giving special 
attention to Buenos Aires. 


diate steps should be taken for the pur- 


chase or construction of an ambassador’s | 
home and office building in Buenos Aires, | 
and it directed that a personal survey | 
by a representative of the Commission | 


be made at once. 


Atlanta to New York 


Airway Is Surveyed 


Department of Commerce Re- 
ports $65,000 Saved by Co- 


operation of Committees. 


Completion of the Atlanta-New York | 


airway 
18, by 
Department of Commerce. 
Greensboro-Richmond section, the last to 
be surveyed, nas be . received. 


survey was announced, October 
the Areonautics Branch 


Surveyors detailed to this work re- 
ported that much interest was evinced | 


by various cities along this airway, which 
is expected to develop into one of the 
principal flying routes in the country. 
“Some cities,” it was said in a report 
of one. surveyor, “cooperated with the 
work by grading fields and extending 
pole lines to beacon sites. In other cases, 
the cities or counties obtained landing 


fields and released them to the Depart- | 


ment of Commerce for a nominal sum.” 


It was stated at the aeronautics branch | 
that at least $65,000 was saved for the 


Department by city cooperation with its 
surveyors. As a result of this coopera- 
tion, the Department stated, it has been 
able to establish fields at shorter inter- 
vals than the usual 30 mites without ad- 
ditional cost to the Government. 


The lighting of these fields is to be | 


maintained by the Government until the 
various cities are in a position to take 
“them over for operation as airports. 


New England Expands 


Production of Saws | 


Advance in Sales in Northeast 


Is 100 Per Cent in 
Five Years. 


About 25 per cent of the country’s 
saw factories are located in New Eng- 
land, according to a recently concluded 
industrial survey conducted by the De- 
partment of Commerce in conjunction 
with the New England Council, A state- 


} were 


| ported 


. : cs 7 | companies 
The construction of an American em- | I 





| 100. 


| than 
plans for the construction of an office | 
all | 

a | 


China. | 


! observe conditions 


United | 
States and adjoining the United States | 


| river. 


It was the | 
sentiment of the Commission that imme- | 


of the | 
Data on the | 





ment by the Department on the saw 
industry in New England follows in full 
text: 

Almost one-fourth of the saw factories 
in the United States were located in New 
England in 1923. Twelve establishments 
are in Massachusetts, four in Comnecti- 
cut and one each in New Hampshire 
and Rhode Island. 

Census figures, available for Massa- 
chusetts only, show the Massachusetts 
saws were valued at $4,000,000 in 1923, 
about 12 per cent of the national pro- 
duction. 

Total sales in New England 
100 per cent over 1921, 
in the last few years 
by every manufacturer in this 
survey but one. Extension of terri- 
tories is the main reason in every case, 
with new sales methods and lower manu- 
facturing costs secondary factors. 

Sixty per cent of sales are Made in 
New England by 60 per cent of the 
reporting, and the _ others 
make less than 10 per cent of their sales 
there. Exporting is done by 60 per cent 
of the concerns, the proportion in indi- 
vidual cases ranging in 1925 
none to 80 per cent. 


in 1925 
and in- 


creases are re- 


Brands or 
cent of the products reported. No one 
method of distribution used 
outstanding degree. 

The number of employes per plant 
included in this survey runs from 10 to 
The average age of plants is over 
40 years, and one concern has been in 
business for almost 90 years. The aver- 
age period of present management is 
13 years. No branch plants have been 
established. Steel, the principal raw 
material, comes mostly from New York, 
New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, but one 
producer reports New England and for- 
eign countries as his source of Supply. 
Accessibility of raw materials has been 


is 


| the strongest attraction for locating in 


New England. 

Payment of wages on an hourly or 
daily basis is the method in general use, 
and only 1 per cent of employes are paid 
on an incentive basis. Seasonal fluctu- 
ations are siight. 

Production control is the only item 
of manufacturing practice in which im- 
provement has been reported by more 
one manufacturer. One concern 
reports bencfits from definite 
formation of each article manufactured, 
and increased its sales through stand- 
ardization of product and price. 


‘Mr. Davis to Observe 


Post-Flood Conditions 


retary of War to Mis- 
sissippi Valley. 


President Coolidge, it was stated offi- 


| cially, October 18, at the White House, 


understands that the purpose of the trip 
of the Secretary of War, Dwight F. 
Davis, to the Mississippi valley, is to 
since the flood has 
receded. 


Secretary Davis, it was also stated, 


plans to make a study of the operations 


$150,000 for the construction of a build- | of the Covrnanet Bares Haas Between 


ing to house the offices of the American | 


the Twin Cities and St. Louis to obtain 
first-hand information. He also intends 
to inspect the Government barge line 
on the Warrior River. He will also look 
into the matter of flood control and the 
closing of crevasses on the Mississippi 


ceeding, 


Engineers, that it will be completed this 


| fall. 


The Secretary of War, F. 
Davis, left Washington October 
an inspection trip of the flooded area 
along the Mississippi Valley region, ac- 
cording to a statement by the Depart- 
ment of War. The itinerary covers a 
period from October 18 to October 25, 


Dwight 


from al- | 


cost in- | 


The President understands that | 
| the work of ciosing the crevasses is pro- | 
and he has been assured ‘by | 
| Major General Jadwin, Chief of Army 





to an | 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| ters of October 1 and 10. 
of October 10 I said: 


Correspondence Between Mr. A 





swell and 


Secretary of Agriculture Made Public | 


Representative Asks Withdrawal of Cotton Market Reports 
After He Is Informed of Sources of Data. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


its official reports upon information se- 
cured from private sources, then there 
is no excuse for the existence of the 
Government report. 
.I submit that it is the duty of the 
Department in‘response to my courteous 
letter to justify, if it can, the use of 
said private reports. 
Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) J. B. ASWELL. 
Secretary Explains Situation. 
October 7, 1927. 
Hon. J. B. Aswell, ~° 
Hotse of Representatives. 
Dear Mr. Aswell: I have your letter 
of October 10, quoting your letter to 


| 





Mr. Lloyd S. Tenny, Chief of the Bureau | 


of Agricultural 
a reply to that letter, 

Mr. Tenney reports that the delay has 
been due to the time required for making 
a careful check of sources and data used 
by the Bureau and in preparing a state- 


ment comparing the estimates used by | mating the “carry over,” I respectfully 


the Bureau with those of the New Or- 
leans Cotton Exchange. 


Economics, and urging ! : i ae 
’ : _ ; try to understand your fine distinctions 


no connection whatever with the Report 
to which you refer.” 

Then you forthwith proceed to admit 
that the Bureau of 
nomics did the 
information to which I refer, and upon 


Agricultural Eco- 


use private sources of 
which your report of the monthly survey 
of cotton for September was based. 
You must admit that any report is- 
sued from your Department on a ques- 
tion so vital to the economic life of the 
producers, whether issued by the Crop 
Reporting Board or the Bureau of Ag- 
ricultural Economics, inevitably bears 
the stamp of your official approval and 
it is not the business of the public to 


among the bureaus of your Department. 
In view of your unsuccessful effort to 
justify the use of private reports and in 


| view of the great loss it has caused the 


The Crop Reporting Board has had no | 


connection whatever with the report to 
which you refer. In its efforts to provide 


farmers information that will be helpful | 
to them in planning the production and | 


marketing of their crops, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture uses official reports 
whenever available, but for items for 
which there are no official sources uses 


| the best available data. 


In keeping with your request, I am 
pleased to supply you herewith the 


statement which we have prepared cov- | 


ering the available sources of world 


| carryover and world consumption of cot- 


ton. 
Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) W. M. JARDINE, 
Secretary. 
(This statement of Mr. Tenny will be 
printed in full text in the issue of Oc- 


tober 20.) 


Asks Withdrawal of Report. 
October 18, 1927. 
Hon. William M. Jardine, 
Secretary of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. Secretary: I have your let- 
ter of the 17th, inst., in reply to my let- 
In my letter 


“If the Government is to base its 
official reports upon information secured 
from private sources, then there is no 
excuse for the existence of the Govern- 
ment report. I submit that it is the 
duty of the Department to justify, if it 
can, the use of said private reports.” 

In your reply of yesterday you say: 

“The Crop Reporting Board has had 


Date for Final Argument 
Is Set in Tool Works Case 


Final argument in the matter of the 
Marion Tool Works, Inc., of Marion, 
Ind., charged with alleged misbranding 
of certain metals as steel? will be held 
in Washington, D. C., on October 19, 
the Federal Trade Commission an- 
nounced on October 18. The full text 
of the announcement follows: 

The Federal Trade Commisison will 
inquire into alleged misbranding of cer- 


| tain metals as steel at a hearing to be 
18 for | 


held at the Commission’s hearing room, 
2000 D Street, N. W., Washington, Wed- 
nesday afternoon, October 19, at 2 
o’clock. This will be the final argument 
ia the matter of the Marion Tool Works, 
Inc., of Marion, Ind. 


HOW MUCH STYLE IS ENOUGH? 


Nearly everyone who is manufacturing goods, 


selling goods or advertising goods is talking 


about Style. 


Many have nonchalantly reduced the matter 


to a somewhat glib formula. Style sells goods 


Therefore, inject a style note into your adver- 


tising and presto— 


But it’s not so simple as that. Style does 


sell goods. But you can’t create merely the 


illusion of style—you must create style. 


Style in the packaging of the product. Style 


in the design and composition of the product. 


Style in the manner of merchandising the pro. 


duct 


The advertising wil] then automati- 


cally reflect the essential style quality. 


Yet since in business it is often advertising | 
that sets the pace, good style advertising never 


rests content until the product itself and the 


package and the merchandising meet all style 


requirements. 


CALKINS & HOLDEN, we. ADVERTISING 
247 PARK AVENUE «NEW YORK C11Y¥ 


cotton producers to suffer by overesti- 


submit that in the interest of the cotton 
producers, in the interest of your good 
name among the American people, and 
in the interest of common justice, you 
having no authority by law to use private 
reports, should immediately issue a pub- 
lic statement withdrawing your report in 
question as an official document. 
Sincerely yours, ; 





Ask any Motor Car 
Dealer to 


Duplicate this Test 





(Signed) JAS. A. ASWELL. 





In many Buick showrooms through- 
out the country, Buick dealers are 
staging one of the most spectacular 
tests in motor car history. 


A stock Buick crankshaft, lying loose 
in the crankcase, and driven by an 
electric motor, is operated at high 
speed right before your eyes—and 
there is visible only smooth, velvety 
operation. Nota single tremor — not 
the slightest trace of vibration. 


Ask any other automobile dealer to 
duplicate this test. Only Buick has 
an engine vibrationless beyond belief. 


BUIC 
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President Advised Cubans 


Seek Better Sugar Prices | 


Although President Coolidge, it was 
stated officially at the White House on 


October 18, has received no information | 


the attitude of the Cuban 
as to the production and 


relative to 
Government 


export of her sugar, except ina general | 
the price of | 
sugar has been quite low and that the | 


way, he understands that 
people of that country are trying to ob- 
tain better prices for their product. 


Appropriation Needed | 


i it Ae ante “hing § 1 Ns Janeen | 
1. T.; arive Chicago, 3 p. m. C, T.; leave | 444 


For Army Discussed 


Major General Summerall Has 
Conference With President 
at White House. 


. . 
The Army budget for the next fiscal 


| year was the subject of a conference on 


October 18 between President Coolidge 
and the Chief of Staff of the Army, 
Major General Charles P. Summerall, it 
was stated orally at the White House. 

General Summerall, it was explained, 
had been recalled to Washington from 


an inspection of the housing conditions4 


at Army posts particularly to give the 


President information of the situation as | 


it related to the proposed appropriations 
for the Army. 

It was stated on behalf of the Presi- 
dent that he had learned that state- 
ments attributed to General Summerall 
in a recent address at San Diego, Calif., 
on Army housing conditions were mis- 
quotations. ; 


Only Buick hasa 
Vibrationless beyond belie 


| aw YEAR, Buick thrilled the world by introducing an en- 
gine vibrationless beyond belief. This year, in Buick for 
1928, this famous power-plant reaches still greater heights of 
efficiency. Now, more than ever, it is the accepted leader in 


YEARLY 


INDEX 


= a 
New Schedules Announced 


On November 1, the Post Office De- 
| partment will place into effect new air 
mail flying schedules between 


Chicago. 
ment follows: 
Schedule change, 
1, 1927. 
Cc. A. M. 6—Leave Detroit, 10:40 a. m.; 
arrive Cleveland, 12:10 p. m.; leave 


Cleveland, 3 p. m.; arrive Detroit, 4:30 


effective 


holidays, 


Cc. A. M. 7—Leave Detroit, 1 p. m. 
Chicago,-8 a. m. C. T.; arrive Detroit, 
12 noon E. T.; service daily except Sun- 
days and holidays. 


Mr. Hall’s Successor 
Has Not Been Chosen 


President Coolidge, it was stated orally 
at the White House on October 18, has 
received no positive information to the 
effect that Henry C. Hall, a membe? 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
plans to retire. The President under- 
stands, however, it was said, that Com- 
missioner Hall’s health has been 
very good. There have been rumors, 
it was said on behalf of the President, 
that Commissioner Hall will retire, but 
they have been rather more circum- 
stantial than otherwise. 

Meantime, it was said, nothing has 
been done by the President about choos- 


not 


ing Commissioner Hall’s successor should | 
A number | clared. 


| his resignation take place. 


vibrationless performance. 


For Two Air Mail Routes | 


Detroit | 
and Cleveland and between Detroit and | 
The full text of the announce. | 


“TODAY'S 
PAGE 


3 
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The President’s Day 


At Executive Offices. 


18, 1927. 


the 
October 


10 a. m. Senator W. H. McMaster, of 
South Dakota, called to recommend a 
50 per cent increase in the tariff rates 


| on imports of corn from Argentina 


November | 


p. m.; service daily except Sundays and | 


10:30 a. m. to 12 noon. The President 
met with his Cabinet. (Cabinet meetings 
are held regularly on Tuesdays and 
Fridays of each week.) 

12:15 p. m. The British Ambassador, 
Sir Esme Howard, called to present Ad- 
miral Sir Walter Cowan, Qaptain Cun- 


| ningham, of the British cruiser Calcutta, 


Captain ‘Troup, of the British 


| cruiser Cairo, and also to present Sir 


Philip Sassoon, British Undersecretary 
for Air. 

12:30 p. m. The German Charge d’Af- 
faires called to present General Wilhelm 


| Heye, Chief of the German Army. 


Remainder of day: Engaged with sec-. 
retarial staff and answering mail, cor- 


| respondence. 


| of recommendations have been made to 


said on behalf of the President. 


| and as Commissioner 


| person 





him for filling the post, it was stated. 
The Commission is a bi-partisan Board 
Hall is a Demo- 
crat, his place would be filled by a Demo- 
in the event he retires, it was 
Inas- 
much as Commissioner Hall comes from 
the mountain districts of the country, 
the President, it was stated in his be- 


crat 


| half, would first expect to look there 


to find someone suitable for the place. 
If he should be unable to find a suitable 
in that section, then he would 
look elsewhere for someone who would 
fill the post satisfactorily, it was de- 


n engine. 


Its remarkable freedom from vibration is due primarily to 
three vitally important factors. First—the inherent smooth- 
ness of the Buick Valve-in-Head six-cylinder engine. Second 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


—rubber engine mountings, front and rear. And third —the 
scientific and almost perfect balance of the entire Buick 
crankshaft assembly. 


These factors, in turn, have been made possible by Buick prin- 
ciples of design; Buick facilities of research and experiment; 
and Buick’s unrivaled experience in the manufacture of two 
million quality motor cars. 


Only Buick enjoys these advantages. And only Buick provides 
the silken performance —the unvarying smoothness at all 
speeds — the longer life and greater serviceability of an engine 
vibrationless beyond belief. 
Have your dealer describe Buick’s vibrationless engine in de- 
tail. Then test its marvelous performance for yourself. Enjoy 
motoring’s biggest thrill at the wheel of a Buick for 1928. 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 


Sedans #1195 to $1995 + Coupes #1195 to #1850 
Sport Models #1195 to #1525 


All prices f. o. b. Flint, Mich., government tax to be added. 
The G. M. A. C. financing plan, the most desirable, is available. 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY 


(Division of General Motors Corporation) 


FLINT, MICHIGAN 


fr|Q28 


WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT, BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 
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Federal Claim for Damages Set Of 
Against Sum Due Towing Company 


‘Comptroller General Accepts Finding of In- 
vestigators on Responsibility for Injury 
to Government Ship. 


Tort claims for damages sustained by 
United States vessels may be off against 
any amounts due a claimant under con- 
tract, the Comptroller General of the 
United States, J. R. McCarl, has just 
ruled, The ruling involved the claim of 
the United States against the Moran 
Towing & Transportation Company, 
Inc., because of damages sustained by 
a vessel belonging to the United States 
Transport Service, while being moved 
by tugboats of the transportation com- 
pany, which had been employed for such 
services. 


The full text of the ruling, just made 


public by the General Accounting Office, 
follows: 

There is for consideration a reported 
indebtedness of the Moran Towing and 
Transportation Company, Inc., to the 
United States, in the sum of $2,124, re- 
sulting from damages sustained by the 
United States Transport Service vessel 
“Chateau Thierry” on March 2, 1927, 
while being moved by the tug boats of 
said transportation company under its 
employment agreement for such services. 

It appears that on March 2, 1927, the 
Moran Towing and Transportation Com- 
pany, Inc., pursuant to its agreement for 
such services, moved the A. T. S. vessel 
“Chateau Thierry” from the dry docks 
of the Morse Dry Dock and Repair Com- 
pany’s yards at Brootlyn, N. Y., to Pier 
No. 2 at the Army Supply Base, at 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; and that while such 
services were being performed the Gov- 
ernment vessel was permitted to collide 
with or swing against the pier with a 
force that caused it great injury, requir- 
ing the subsequent expenditure of $2,124 
to repair the damages sustained. The 
collision was investigated by a board of 
Army officers, which, on May 16, 1927, 
reported its findings and recommenda- 
tions as follows: 

“1, That on March 2, 1927, the U. S. 
A. T. ‘Chateau Thierry,’ while being 
towed from the Morse Dry Dock and Re- 
pair Company to Pier No. 2, Army Sup- 
ply Base, Brooklyn, N. Y., was caused 
to collide with the end of Pier No. 2, 
causing considerable damage amidship 
on the port side, and that later the bow 
of the vessel struck the pier, damaging 
the forecastle sheer on the port side. 


Employe of Company 
Had Charge of Ship 


“2. That at the time this damage oc- 


_ecurred the U. S. A. T. ‘Chateau Thierry’ 


was not under the steam, being what is 
commercially known as a ‘dead ship,’ and 
was being towed by tugs of the Moran 
Towing and Transportation Company, 
and that an employe of the Moran Tow- 
ing and Transportation Company (one 
Captain Healy) was on the bridge of 
the ‘Chateau Thierry’ and in_ direct 
charge of the handling of the vessel. 

“3. That the amount of the damage 
was $2,124; that the Moran Towing & 
Transportation Company is responsible 
for this damage. 

“The board recommends that the 
amount of $2,124 be collected from the 
Moran Towing & Transportation Com- 
pany.” 

The Moran Towing & Transportation 
Company, Inc., admitted its liability in 


the approximate sum of $350 for dam- | 
. ages caused to the flare of the injured | 


vessel’s bow, but denied liability for any 
other damages to such vessel. Pend- 
ing the adjustment of the $2,124 dam- 
age claim the 


suspended on all current accounts due 


said towing and transportation company | 


for services to the United States and it 
appears that during the period from 
February 26 to June 2, 1927, such sus- 
pended accounts amount to the sum of 
$1,766.25, 

Under its employment agreement for 


the towing services involved the Moran. 


Towing and Transportation Company 
Inc., was obligated to safely transport 
the “Chateau Thierry” from the dry 
docks of the Morse Dry Dock and Repair 
Company’s yards to Pier No. 2 at the 
Army Supply Base, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
without injury to such vessel. This it 
did not do. In permitting the vessel to 
be injured while being so transported 
the Moran Towing and Transportation 
Company, Inc., committed a breach of 
its contract, and in so doing it became 
liable for whatever damages such breach 
of contract occasioned the United States 
See Smoot’s case, 15 Wall. Der- 
mott v. Jones, 2 Wall. 9. 

Damages Measured 

By Amount of Loss 


Generally the measure of damages in 
case of a breach of contract, where there 
is no bad faith or fraud in evidence, is 
the amount of damages which naturally 
result or flow from the breach com- 
plained of; or, in other words, the 
amount that will compensate the in- 
jured person for the loss which a ful- 
fillment of the contract would have pre- 
vented or the breach of it has entailed. 
See 17 Corpus Juris, 847. 

In the instant case, the injuries to the 
vessel “Chateau Thierry” 
moved, as above stated, were surveyed 
by a board of Army Officers and the in- 


36; 


Rear Admiral Ziegemeier 
To Command Ninth District 


Rear Admiral Henry J. Ziegemeler, 
Director of the Division of Fleet Train- 
ing of the Navy, has been assigned to 
duty as Commandant of the Ninth Na- 
val District, comprising the Great Lakes 
area, the Department of the Navy an- 
nounced in its isue of orders to per- 
sonnel on October 18. 

Orders also were isued designating 
Captain Harry A. Stuart, who has served 
im an advisory capacity to the Secretary 
of the Navy, Curtis D. Wilbur, as As- 
sistant Director of the Naval Petroleum 
Reserves & Oil Shale Reserves. 


4 





| under section 3 


Quartermaster General | 
of the Army directed that payments be | 


while being | 


' juries sustained were reported on March 


4, 1927. The damages resulting from 
such injuries were subsequently investi- 
gated by a board of Army officers ap- 
pointed for the purpose of fixing the 
responsibility therefor and the amount 
thereof; and its findings and reeommen- 
dations, hereinabove quoted, were made 


| after investigation and the hearing of 
testimony of witnesses, under oath, rel- | 


ative to the collisions and resultant dam- 
ages. The damages sustained by the 


| United States have been fixed at $2,124 


by said board, that being the amount 


| expended for necessary repairs to the | 


“Chateau Thierry” resulting from such 
injuries. ; 

Thvws, the Moran Towing and Trans- 
portation Company, Inc., appears to be 
indebted to the United States in the sum 


| of $2,124 on acount of damages sustained | 
by the vessel “Chateau Thierry” while | 
| being moved on March 2, 1927, as above 
| shown. 
It has been held by this office that tort | 
the ' 
off | 


by 
set 
claimant 


sustained 
may be 
due a 


claims for damages 

United States vessels 
against any amounts 
under contract. 

ber 22, 1922, R. 3245. 
that the United States has always the 
right to set off against any amount due 
to a claimant any sum the same person, 
company or corporation owes to 
United States, either under the 

or other contracts or obligations. 


It is well settled 


The 


common-law right of every creditor to | 
apply the moneys of his debtor in his | 
hands in the extinguishment of claims 
due him from the debtor is equally as | 


applicable to the Government as to in- 
dividuals. See Berry v. United States, 
229 U. S. 47-53; 1 Comp. Gen. 605; 2 id. 
479; 3 id. 1006; and 4 id. 177, 522. 
Therefore, the $1,766.25 due the Moran 
Towing and Transportation Company, 


Inc., will be applied as a set-off in par- | 
damage | 


tial liquidation of the $2,124 
claim due the United States from said 
ecrporation. Settlement will be made ac- 


cordingly and the appropriations involved | 


properly adjusted. An account will be 
stated for the $357.75 balance due from 
said corporation and collection thereof 
will be proceeded with as in other cases 
of collections on debts due the United 
States. 


Daily Decisions 
of the 
Accounting Office 


The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditures by Government 
agencies before such expenditures 
finally become closed transactions. 


A-19371 (S). Reconsideration—Veter 
Bureau—Insurance. Rev War Ri 
surance may not be regarded as 

5 of the World War vet- 
erans’ act as amended by the act of J 
2, 1926, 44 Stat. 799, upon the happen 
of permanent to disabili 
plication of disability compens 
has actually been paid to the 
though the payment to him was n« 
ective date of a pern 

ting. Decision of 

Gen. 151, affirmed. 
be effective a awards 
course of pay t on Au- 

of prior deci 1, made 

ve views of the statute, 


total di 

20, 1927, 7 C 
decision will n 
of imsurance i 
gust 20, 1927 

under ad 


seized 


Where 


s > Automobiles 
under the National Prohibition Act. 
local police seize automobiles for violation 
of the pro 1 laws, Federal prohibition 
agents, who are without authority to con- 
tract on behalf of the United States, may 
not, by ass jurisdiction over such 
cars, thereby ate the United States 
for the paymer storage charges in ex- 
cess of the ceeds received f 
sale of the spective cars } Comp. 
Gen. 686 
A-20203. 
goods with 
Department 
under term 
bicycl ! 


non-self-prope 


the 


Household 
Navy 
included 

ugh 
‘light 


ransportation 
cipede and bic; 
Velocipede properly 
“Household Goods” 
t. being classified : 


lling passenger vehicle. 


cle— 


Nav y Orders 


Issued October 15, 1927 
tear Adm. Henry J. Ziegemeier, 
Trng to duty a 


D. Leahy 
*; to dut; 


A. Stuart, to 
Petroleum Reserve 


dut 
r. Na 

ale Reser 
Comdr. C] e S. 
S. Lexi to 


Gillette, det. c. 
aide on staff 


U 


T. Van Auken, det. 
: Saratoga; to aide on staff, Ai 
craft Sqdns., Battle Fit. 

Lt. Comdr. Theodore H. Winters 
Rec. Bks., Puget Sound, Wash.; to 
Yard, Puget Sound, Wash. 

y D. Goldy, det. Off. ir 
it., Buffalo, N. Y.; 


leric 


a. 3.5 


det. 
Navy 


Chg., 
to U.S. S. 


1 F. Harper, det. VO Sqdn 
1, S. S. Pennsylvania), Aircraft Sqdns., 
2 Fit.; to U. S. S. Texas. 
anuel Taylor, det. 
2. I.3; to Asiatic Station 
Thompson, det. VO 
zona), Aircraft Sqdns., 
3. S. Pennsylvania. 
R. Whitmore, det. U. S. S, 
Lir Sta., Coco Solo, C. Z. 
f Otto C. Wierum, authorized 
Hosp., Annapolis, Md., for treat- 


Nav. Trng. 


report Nav 
ment. 

Ens. Henry T. 
Dist.; to U. S. S. Henderson. 

Ens. John F, Gallagher, det. Office 
Operations; to U. S. S. Brock. 

Ens. Rich W. Reither, det. U. S. §. 
Worden; to U. S. S. Antares. 

Lieut. Comdr. Bertram Groe 
C.), det. Rec. Ship, N. Y.; to 
Norfolk. Va. 

Lieut. Comdr. George L. 
C)., orders July 5, 1927, 
Hosp., Portsmouth, N. H. 

Lieut. Emmett J. Brady (M. C.), 
Nav. Hosp., New York; to Rec 
Francisco, 

Lieut. (j ) Gunnar Jelstrup M. C.), det. 
Ammun, Depot, Dover (Lake Denmark), N. 
ito Nav. Hosp., Mare Island, Calif. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Verner P. Johnson (M. C.), 
det. Niv. Hosp.; to Nav. Hosp., Mare Island, 
Calif. 

Lieut. (j. g Edwin D. Foulk 
duty Navy Yard, Norfolk, Va 

Capt. John F. Hatch (S. C.), 


Dietrich, det. 12th Navy. 


Nav. 


beck 
Nav. 


jr. (M 
Hosp., 


McClintock 
modified; to Nay. 
det. 
Ship, San 


CD.. C.); to 


det. Ree. 


See decision of Novem- | 


the ; 
same | 


revived 


Air cr aft | 


Sqdn. 
Bat- | 
| Trng. Sta., Newport, R. 


| 
(M. 
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Topical Survey of the Government 


HIS vast organization has 
T never been studied in detail 


as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities, or to 
group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 

the Government is doing. 

—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 

President of the United States, 
1909-1913 


HE people of the United States 
are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
desire for the outlay, that the 
money is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good business 
sense and management. 

—WOODROW WILSON, 

President of the United States, 
1913-1921 


henge a daily topical survey of 


all the bureaus of the National 


Government, grouping related activi- 
ties, is a work which will enable our 
citizens to understand and use the fine 
facilities the Congress provides for 
them. Such a survey will be useful to 
schools, colleges, business and profes- 
sions here and abroad. 


—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 
1923— 


Government Aid in Improvement of Methods 
In Mineral Industry Reduces Cost of Products 


Topic 25—Mines and Minerals 


Second Article—The Bureau of Mines. 


In these articles presenting a Topical Sur- 
‘ey of the Government are shown the practi- 
cal contacts of the various bureaus and divi- 
sions. Groups of articles have been published 
Public Health, 
Relations, Education, Finance, Con- 
servation, Industry, Transportation, Taxation, 
Social Welfare, Trade Practices, Science, Ship- 
ping, Foreign Trade, Arts, Public Utilities, 
Communications, National Defense, Law En- 
forcement, Labor, Statistical Research, Insu- 
Aeronautics, Agricul- 
present 


under the following topics: 
Foreign 


lar and Indian Affairs, 
ture and Fisheries. The 
with Mines and Minerals. 


By Scott Turner, 


Bureau of 
Commerce. 


Director, The 


HE Petroleum and Natural Gas Division of the 


Mines, 


rescue cars and 


deals 


group 


the mining: and other industries. 


stations 


The safety division 


investigates safety in mining, assists in recovery and 
rescue work after mine explosions and fires, trains 
men in rescue methods and first-aid to the injured, and 
seeks to advanc® the general movement for greater 
safety in the mineral industries. 


Crews of the mine- 
maintained by the Bureau 


have given aid at hundreds of disasters, have helped to 
save life and property, and have trained more than 
200,000 men in first-aid and mine-rescue methods. 


The chief value of this work, however, is not so 


much in the actual saving of life or the training of 
men as in arousing and maintaining interest in safety. 


Department 


To widen and advance the interest in safety, the Bu- 
reau cooperates in the holding of safety contests, gives 


advanced training in first-aid and mine-rescue methods 
to mine officials, and is extending its campaign to the 


Bureau of Mines is carrying on investigations 


in drilling and production, storage, transporta- 
tion, and utilization of crude oil and natural 
gas, and in the recovery and use of gasoline and other 
products, with the object of determining losses and 


means for their prevention. 


Improvements in drilling methods, especially by 


Government 
Columbia. 


the use of mud fluid and cement, have saved billions of 


cubie feet of natural gas and millions of gallons of oil, 
and reduction of evaporation losses in storage and pipe- 
line systems has saved millions of gallons of gasoline. 


* ra 


The Metallurgical Division is carrying on numerous 
investigations of the treatment of low-grade and com- 


The Minerals 


Economics 


plex ores that cannot be profitably treated by existing 
methods; of improvements in ferrous and nonferrous 


metallurgy, and milling and preparing nonmetallic 


minerals and products. 


The Bureau has aided in effecting noteworthy im- 
provement in treatment of mixed ores of the West, 
especially by selective flotation, and by brine-leaching 
and chloridizing roasting; in improvements in milling 
lead and zinc ores, and in developing of processes fo 
treating low-grade copper ores of the Southwest. 


~ * - 


“HE Experiment Stations Division controls and co- 
ordinates the work of the different stations. 
Bureau’s largest experiment station, situated at Pitts- 
burgh, is chiefly engaged on investigations relating to 
coal and coal mining, health of miners, prevention of 
mine-accidents, studies in iron and steel metallurgy, 
Near-by at Bruceton, Pa., is the ex- 
perimental mine and the exploasives-testing station of 


and on helium. 


the Bureau. 


The next largest 


and lead; at New Brunswick, N. J., 
use 


The Helium Division operates a large helium plant 
at Fort Worth, Tex., for the production of helium fo 
the military services and is also conducting research 
on helium and possible sources of helium-bearing ga 

the Bureau’s cryogenic laboratory at Pittsburgh. 


station, at Bartlesville, Okla., is 
devoted to petroleum; the station at Berkeley, Calif., 
deals with metallurgical chemistry; at Reno, Nev., with 
rare and precious metals; at Tucson, Ariz., with low- 
grade ores, especially copper; at Seattle, Wash., min- 
ing and utilization of coals, ores and minerals of the 
Northwest; at Minneapolis, Minn., 
and smelting of iron and manganese ores of the Lake 
District; at Birmingham, Ala., with coal and iron prob- 
lems of the South; at Rolla, Mo., with waste in the lead 
and zine industries of the Mississippi Valley; at Salt 
Lake, Utah, with treatment of low-grade ores of zinc 
with production and 


petroleum mdustry. 


and 
studies in distribution, resources, uses, and prices of 
minerais of the United States. 
petroleum industry is being conducted by the Petroleum 
Division. 
information on production and consumption of minerals 
and on accidents in the mineral industries. 


~ * 


The Economics Branch studies the production, dis- 
tribution, marketing, and consumption of minerals. The 
Coal Division studies industrial and commercial prob- 
lems of the coal industry. 
Section purchases and distributes coal at cost to the 
buildings in 


The Government Fuel Yards 


and near the District of 


Metals Division is conducting 
Similar work for the 


The Statistics Division compiles 


* & «@ 


N ITS technologic, economic, and safety work, the 


Bureau cooperates with the War Department, Navy 


Department, 


The 


country. 


mental 


Department 
Board, Public Health Service, the District municipal 
government, and other Federal agencies. 
operates with various State governments, universities, 
technical societies, and civic associations. 


of Agriculture, Shipping 


It also co- 


It is manifestly impossible to measure in dollars and 
cents the value of the work the Bureau is doing. 
promotion of safety and health and the elimination of 
waste in the mineral industries are, however, matters 
that in one way or another affect all citizens of this 
Through its fuel investigations the Bureau 
has provided railroads, manufacturers and householders, 
with a wealth of information regarding coal, such as 
is available in no other country; it has been instru- 
in revolutionizing steamboiler practice, and 
greatly increasing. fuel economy. 


The 


Its metallurgical 


studies have shown how iron ores may be smelted more 


with beneficiation 


efficiently, and how lead, zine and copper ores re- 
garded as irrecoverable at a profit could be made to add 
millions of dollars to the Nation’s wealth. 


It has led in development of methods that are pre- 
venting enormous losses of oil and gas such as for- 
merly went almost unheeded, and has helped to reduce 
the cost of the gasoline used by metor vehicles. 
the field of nonmetallic minerals it aided the applica- 
tion of more efficient methods and the utilization of ma- 
terials formerly regarded as waste. 
the physiological effects of mine gases and dusts and 
its investigations of the conditions under which men 
can labor more efficiently have given results that are 


In 


Its researches on 


being applied in metallurgical plants, factories, and 


workshops, and, perhaps, embodied in laws governing 
the health of workers in widely differing industries. 
Thus, although the work actually done by the Bureau 
is restricted to the mineral industries, the results of 
that work have applications that directly affect na- 


tional efficiency and the health and happiness of millions 


of people. 


(THE Health and Safety Branch is conducting investi- 


gations of gases and dusts in mines and metallurgi- 
cal plants, and health surveys in the mining, metallur- 
Close cooperation with the 
Public Health Service and health and accident commis- 
sions of various mining and industrial States is leading 
mproved sanitary, hygienic, and safety conditions in 


gical, and allied industries. 


to 


Si Francisco; to Off. in ¢ 

g Office, Newport, R. I 

g.) Robert P. Irons (D. C 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
(Ss. C.), det. 


Rec. Ship 


Ship. 
Purchasin 
Lieut. (j 
Navy Yard 

. Louis W. Crane 

pion; to temp. duty 

a, Pa. 

. James E. Hunt (8S. C.), 

to Navy Yard, N. Y 

James M. McComb Ss. €3 
Hampton Roads, Va.; to 

Supply Depot, Hampton 


det 


det. 
temp. 
Roads, 


Robert C. 

of Suptdg. Constr., 

lg. Corp., Quincy, Mass.; 

Boston, Mass 

Lieut. Richard M. Watt, Jr. 

Office of Suptg. Constr., Am 

Elee. Corp., Camden, N. J.; 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Ch. Gun. William J. 


Sprague (C. C, ), 
Bethlehem 
to Navy 


det. 
Ship- 


(C. C.), det. 


to Navy Yard, 


Collum. det. Nav. 
I.; to VT Sqdn. 1S, 
Aircraft Sqdns., Setg. Flt. 


Gun, Francis E. Church, det. U. S. S. 


| Seattle; to U. S. S. Falcon. 


Gun. Jesse L. Holloway, det. U. S. S. 
Mississippi; to U. S. S. Medusa. 

Gun. George A, Ney, det. U. S. S. Gilmer; 
to U. S. S. Raleigh. 

Gun. William A. 
Holland; to U. S. S 

Rad. El. Otis G., 
1B, Aircraft Sqdns. 
New Mexico. 

Rad. El. Paul J. Koterba, det. Nav. Air 
Sta., Pensacola, Fla.; to U. S. S. Argonne. 

Rad. El. William M. Thomas, det. U. S. 
S. Florida; to U. S. S. New York. 

El. Roland E. Moore, det. U. S. S. Robert; 
to U. S. S. Melville. 

£1. Carl Quarnstrom, det. U. S. S. 
dusa; to U. S. S. Mississippi. 

Ch. Carp. James L. Jones, det. U. S. S. 
Trenton; to Navy Yard, Washington, D. C. 

Ch. Carp. Stephen L. Lovett, det. Navy 
Yard, Boston, Mass.; to U. S. E. Whitney. 

Ch. Carp. Hamilton P. K, Lyon, det. U. S, 
S. Tennessee; to U. S. S. Rigel. 

Ch. Carp. George Murphy, det. U. 
Rigel; to U. S. S. Colorado. 

Ch. Carp. Jchn Reid, Jr., det. Navy Yard. 


Shields, det. U. S. S. 
Pennsylvania. 

Stantz, det. VJ 
Battle Fit.; to U. 


Sqdn. 
S. S. 


Me- 


8. S. 


| Corps, 
with 

Yard, | 

| Fort Winfield Scott, 


Brown Boveri | 


| member 


| Army War College, Washington, D. C., 
purpose of pursuing course of instructions. 


In 


the 


Army Orders 


Issued October 17, 1927. 
Lieut. Harry E. 


First Magnuson, 63rd 
that regiment and from duty at Fort Win 
field Scott, Calif id assigned to duty in 
connection with recruiting at Fort 
Dowell, Calif. 
Capt. Josuha D 
relieved f1 
recruiting at 
assigned to 


Powers, Coast Artillery 
om duty in connection 

Fort MeDowell, Calif., 
the 6th Coast Artillery, 
Calif, 

Capt. Newton H. Strickland, Ordnance 
Department, name is removed from list of 
officers excepted from duty with troops. 

Lieut. Col. Alfred William MeMorris, 
Quartermaster Corps Reserve, ordered to 
active duty and detailed as an additional 
of the War Department General 
Staff, directed to report for duty to Chief 
of Staff. Washington, D. C. 

Maj. Gen. Robert Aleander, 
announced, 

Maj. Edwin Marshall Hadley, Ordnance 
Department Reserve, ordered to active duty 


and 


retirement 


| and directed to report to commandant Army 


War College, Washington, D. C., for 
purpose of pursuing a course of instruction 

Maj. Stanley Boardman Wiggins, Coast 
Artillery Corps Reserve, ordered to active 
duty, and directed to report to commandant 
for 
Gen. Robert Alexander, 


Maj. retirement 


Corps Reserve, ordgred to active duty, and 


directed to report for training to command- 
ing officer Washington general depot, Wash- 
ington, D, C. 

First Lieut. Elsmere J. Waters, Quarter- 


Portsmouth, N. H.; to U. S. S. Milwaukee. 
Ch, Carp. Ernest P. Schilling, det. U. S. S. 
Milwaukee; to Navy Yard, New York. 
Ch. Pay Clk. William H. Gardner, det. 
U. S. S. New York; to U. S. S.-Reina Mer- 
cedes. 


| Corps, 
Coast Artillery, relieved from assignment to | 
| sistant to the quartermaster, Mitchel Field, 
| Long Island, N. Y. 

Mc- 


| district, 





vert article. to be published in the 
issue of October 


20, C. P. White, Chief of the 


Economics Branch and Chicf Engineer of the 
Coal Division, Bureau of Mines, Department of 
Commerce, will discuss the economics of min- 
eral industries 


master Corps, relieved from assignment at 


| headquarters Fourth Corps Area, Fort Mc- 


Pherson, Ga., and assigned to duty as as- 
sistant to the quartermaster, Fort Bragg, 
North Carolina. 

First Lieut. Joha A. Hunt, Quartermaster 
relieved from assignment at Fort 


svagzg, N. C., and assigned to duty as as- 


Mstr. Sergt. Henry J. Higgins, Corps of 
Engineers, placed on retired list at Engi- 
neer School, Fort Humphreys, Va. 

Capt. John H. Hilldring, 2nd 
Fort Sheridan, Ill., and detailed to Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

First Lieut. Simon Peter Burns, Corps of 


Engineers Reserve, ordered to active duty | 


and directed to report for training to Chief 
of Engineers, Washington, D. C. 

Wrnt. Offr. Alvin Schier, band leader, 
order of October 4 relating to 
ete., revoked. 

Wrnt. Offr. Otto Majewski, band leader, 
relieved from assignment as band leader, 
23rd Infantry, Fort Sam Houston, 
and assigned as leader of band, 12th Cav- 


| alry, Fort Brown, Tex. 


Lieut. Col. Levi Brown, Cavalry, appointed 
acting Quartermaster, Memphis recruiting 
Memphis, Tenn., for purpose of 
issuing transportation requests, vice Capt. 
Harry B. Smith, relieved. 


Second Lieut. Henry J. R. Harding, In- 


| fantry, order of June 8 assigning him to 
| 4th Infantry, Fort Lawton, Wash., amended | 


so as to assign him to 7th Infantry, Van- 
couver Barracks, Wash. 


First Lieut. Henry M. Alexander, Cavalry, | 
Cav- | 
| alry and placing of name on detached of- 


relief from assignment to Second 
ficers’ list announced. 

Capt. Ralph Pollock, jr., Quartermaster 
Corps, relieved from additional duty as 
assistant to the quartermaster, Fort War- 
ren, Mass. 


Maj. Bertram L. Cadwalader, Infantry, re- | 


lieved from assignment as representative of 
the historical section, Army War College, 
and _as assistant military attache, Ber- 
lin, Germany, and assigned to 29th Infantry, 


| Authority of Commission 


} one 


| thority of the Civil Service Commission 
| is limited to determining the eligibility 
| of the person for transfer upon the re- 


| or misconduct from a competitive posi- 
tion or from a position which he en- 


| competitive position or to accept another 


| of the 


‘Correction Required 





| hysteresis,’ 
| terms are but little understood by the | 
| general public. 


| barometer climbing a mountain. 





| difficult matter. 


| aeronautics 
| Bureau 


| to commandant Infantry School for duty. 


| order of June 30, revoked, assigned to 2nd 
| Cavalry, Fort Riley, Kans., upon completion | 


Infantry, | 
relieved from assignment to that regiment, | 


transfer, | 


Tex., | 





Held to Rest With 


BEING 


— 





Transfer of Government Employes 


— ae 


Department Heads 


Civil Service Commission States That Its Au- 
thority Is Limited to Determining of Eligi- 
bility of Person for the Change. 


The authority of the Civil Service 
Commission, in the matter of changes in 
status of Government employes, is lim- 
ited to determining the eligibility of the 
person for the changes the Commission 
stated on October 18. 

Initiative for a transfer, it was ex- 
plained, rests with the head of the es- 
tablishment to which the transfer is 
sought. Certain qualified former service | 
men and women, according to the Com- 
mission, are given the advantage of a 
five-year time limit when seeking rein- 
statement into the classified service. 

The full text of the Commission’s 
statement follows: 


Is Held to Be Limited 

The initiative in a transfer from 
establishment to another rests 
with the head of the establishment to 
which transfer is sought, and the au- 


ceipt of a requisition from the head of 
the establishment. 
A person separated without delinuency 


tered by transfer or promotion from a 


appointment in the executive civil serv-, 
ice may be reinstated upon certificate 
commission subject to the fol- 
lowing limitations: 

Unless otherwise provided hereinafter 
a person may be reinstated only to the 
department or independent Government 
establishment from which separated and 
upon requisition made within one year 





| from the date of his separation. When 
| the commission and the appointing of- | 


ficer are in agreement that the public 
interest requires such unusual “action, 
the commission may allow reinstatement 





In Altitude Records | 


| which service is 
| statement 


| Bureau of Standards Describes | with the provisions of the transfer rule. 
a = ‘ s s | 


“Elastic” Errors Made by 
Measuring Devices. 
[Continued from Page 1.) 


“drift” or “creep,” “elastic 
’ and “after effect.” These 


work as 


However, since altitude records, etc., | 


| must all involve the reading of instru- | 


ments which are subject to these errors, 
some conception of what is meant may 
be desirable. In order to define these 
terms, consider a man with an aneroid 


The barometer is read at the time of | 
starting the ascent and at intervals to | 
the summit. Now, if the man remains 
at the summit over night, the reading of 
the barometer will change even though 
no change in atmospheric pressure takes 
place. This change is defined as drift 
and is ‘such that the mountain appears 
to increase in height. | 

Now suppose that the man elects to 
descend directly upen reaching the sum- 
mit. At a given place on the mountain | 
side the barometer will read differently 
on the ascent and descent. This differ- 


| ence is called the elastic hysteresis. 


The difference in readings at the foot 
of the mountain before the ascent and 
immediately after the descent is the 


| after effect. 


The above illustrations will give some 
idea of the elastic errors. To define | 
these errors accurately would be a more ! 


One of the important functions of the | 
instruments section of the 
of Standards is to find, and | 
where possible to reduce these errors in | 
pressure measuring instruments. 


Fort Benning, Ga. and directed to report 


Col. George S. Goodale, Infantry, retire- 
ment from active service announced. 
Capt. William K. Harrison, jr., Cavalry, 


of tour of foreign service. 

First Lieut. Morris H. Mareus, Cavalry, 
order of September 23 amended so as to as- 
sign him to Camp Lawrence J. Hearn, Calif. 

Capt. William B. Kenworthey, Medical 
Corps, relieved from assignment with 78th 
Division, Newark, N. J.. and from further 
detail with Organized Reserves of the Sec- 
ond Corps Area, and assigned to duty at 
Fort Brady, Mich. 

Second Lieut. Littleton 
Field Artillery, resignation 
accepted. 





Adams Roberts, 
of commission 


| practice 


in any part of the classified service, and 
it may also authorize waiver of the one- 
year limit herein prescribed under the 
following time limitations: Two years 
where service has been two years but 
less than three years; three years where 
service has been three years but less 
than four years; four years where serv- 


/ ice has been four years but less than 


five years; and five years where service 
has been five years or more. 
Special Privileges 
Granted to Soldiers 
A person honorably released from the 


| active military or naval service of the 
| United States after service in the Civil 
| War, or the war with Spain, or the war 
| with 


Germany, or his widow, or an 
Army nurse of any of said wars, or the 
wife of an honorably released and totally 
disabled veteran of any of such wars, 
may be reinstated within five years from 
the date of separation. When the com- 
mission and the appointing officer are 
in agreement that the public interest 
requires such action reinstatement may 
be made without time limit. 

A former classified employe retired 
upon annuity under the act of May 22, 
1920, by reason of total disability, who 
is eligible for reinstatement in his for- 
mer department or office by reason of 
recovery and termination of annuity, 
shall also be eligible for reinstatement 


| to an appropriate position in any part 
| of the service, subject to the conditions 


and limitations of the civil-service rules. 

No person in any of the foregoing 
groups may be reinstated to a position 
requiring an examination different from 
that required in the position from which 
he was separated without paS8sing an ap- 
propriate examination. 

The initiative in a reinstatement usu- 
ally rests with the head of the depart- 
ment or office in which the person for- 
merly served, but in case a person de- 
sires reinstatement in a department or 
office other than that from which he was 
separated, application for reinstatement 
should be made to the department in 
desired. Such rein- 
is censidered in connection 
of the first second 


Postmasters and 


| classes are nominating officers, and a 
| person who is separated from one post 
| Office may be reinstated in another post 
| office, in view of which fact a post-office 


clerk or city letter carrier should apply 
to the postmaster under whom he de- 
sires employment. 

The commission cannot undertake to 
express an opinion in regard to the eligi- 
bility of any person for reinstatement, 
or to state whether an examination will 
be necessary, until it is in possession of 


| all the facts in the case. 


‘Borders Eliminated 


On Rubber Stamps 


Will Be Authorized by Bureau 
of Reclamation Only 
When Neccesary. 


All unnecessary border lines will be 
eliminated from rubber stamps pur- 
chased by the Bureau of Reclamation, 
Department of the Interior, the Bureau 
announced on October 18. 

The full text of a notice signed by 
Elwood Mead, Commissioner, sent to 
field officers and made public by the Bu- 
reau, follows: 

The cost of rubber stamps has re- 
ceived the attention of the office of the 
Chief Coordinator. 

It is understood that the commercial 
is to consider a border line, 
rectangular or circular, as equivalent to 


| four type lines, and to charge accord- 


ingly. It is not unreasonable to make 
an additional charge for border lines, 
as additional expense is involved. In 
some instances contracts have provided 
for no additional charge for borders, but 
in such cases it would appear that the 
additional expense in manufacture has 
been absorbed in the prices paid. 

Border lines, though improving the ap- 
pearance of some stamps, are not es- 
sential in most cases to efficient use. 

On account of the additional expense 
involved the Supply Division of the De- 
partment will not approve for purchase 
requisitions hereafter submitted calling 
for border lines unless adequate justi- 
fication as to the necessity for incurring 
said additional expense is provided fer 


each such item. 


When you want to know 
something about any ac- 
tivity of the Government, 


ask the Inquiry 


Division 


of The United States 


Daily. 


Its services are 


available without 
charge to subscribers. 


*UOVTAUOTONAUANAAAVUOOUUUAAOOREOOAAHOUOENOOUENAOOU EON OUNOHUOEEGUOOUNEEEAUEEEOU OOOO HUNAN tneneeetannaaANNNetnY 
UOUUUUUAAU AULA eeNaNAg ANNAN CaN NAAN ANANTH EENNNNHMtE 
TOU 
UUNULUANAn ane nauuagesncgeenguuUuaeanaeageusuessuenUUdsUnANONR ON HAGNARDEEEOONEOGAGOQOOOGAauoRgULUUanneaugnegnnngqosugpeiuy annannnnUUUUMes 





’ officials, are now enrolled as voluntary 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS 
PusLisHeD WITHOUT 


Agriculture 


Chief Entomologist 
Resigns Post After 
33 Years of Service | 


Dr. C. L. Marlatt Is Named 
to Succeed Dr. Leland 
Howard in Government 
Employ Half Century. 


Dr. Leland 0. Howard resigned as 
Chief of the Bureau of Entomology, De- | 
partment of Agriculture, on October mf 
after 50 years of Government service 
and 33 years as chief entomologist, the 
Department stated October 18. Dr. How- 
ard’s retirement was at his own re- 
quest and for the purpose of relieving | 
himself of administrative duties. He will | 
continue work in the field of entomologi- 
cal research. 

The Chairman of the Federal Horticul- 
tural Board, Dr. C. L. Marlatt, has been 
appointed by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, W. M. Jardine, to fill the place 
vacated by Dr. Howard, the statement | 
says. Dr. Marlatt has been in the serv- | 
ice of the Department. for almost 40 | 





years. 

The full text of the statement follows: | 

After more than 33 years of service 
as chief entomologist of the Department | 
of Agriculture, Dr. Leland O. Howard 
retired October 17 as the chief of the 
Bureau of Entomology, and was suc- 
ceeded by Dr. C. L. Marlatt, a member 
of the department since 1888, and who 
for the past five years has been as- | 
sociate chief in charge of the regulatory | 
work of the bureau, and also chairman 
of the Federal Horticultural Board. 

Dr. Howard is now in his 50th year of 
Government service, having joined the | 
entomological branch of the Department | 
of Agriculture in 1878 soon after his 
graduation from Cornell University. He 
retires as chief at his own request, but 
this does not mean retirement from 
service. He has passed his seventieth 
birthday, and has asked to be relieved | 
of the administrative duties of his office, | 
but proposes to devote his full energies 
to the field of entomological research 
in which he has long been recognized | 
as perhaps the most distinguished in- | 
vestigator. His favorite fields are medi- 
cal entomology and parisitology. 

Struck Popular Fancy. 

Dr. Howard was placed in charge of 
the entomological work of the depart- 
ment June 1, 1894. In the 33 years that | 
have followed, the science of entomology | 
has broadened tremendously and Dr. 
Howard has guided numerous activities 
which have been of great service to the 
American public. 

Two campaigns with which Dr. Howard 
has been identified have captured the 
public fancy. He was a leader in the | 
mosquito crusade. As early as 1892 he 
published results of experiments showing 
that certain types could be controlled by 
the use of kerosene, and when the mos- 
quitoes were identified as disease car- | 
riers he was able to recommend methods | 
of control. His publications on the house 
fly dating from 1896, to his book, The 
House Fly Disease Carrier, in 1911, were | 
largely responsible for the anti-house fly | 
crusades all over the world in the last 
20 years. 

Dr. Howard is a member of the three 
great American associations of limited 
membership, the National Academy of 
Sciences, the American Philosophical | 
Society, and the American Academy of | 
Arts and Sciences. He was Permanent 
Secretary of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science for 22 
years, and its president in 1920-21. He 
has been made honorary member of 
many foreign scientific societies and is 
the only American honorary member of 
the Academy of Agriculture of France, | 
and received several decorations mong 
which are the Cross, Chevalier de la | 
Legion d’Honneur, and the Cross, Officer 
de ’Odre du Merite Agricole. He has 
been a delegate to many international as- 
semblies and an officer of six scientific | 
gatherings. In addition to bachelor’s 
and master’s degrees from Cornell, his 
doctorates include Ph. D. (Georgetown 
1896), M. D. (George Washington, 1911), 
LL. D. (Pittsbutgh, 1911), and Se. D. 
(Toronto, 1920). The bibliography of 
his publications includes 941 titles. 

Dr. Marlatt whé succeeds Dr. Howard | 
joined the Department of Agriculture 
in 1888 and has been closely associated 
with Dr. Howard’s administration. When 
Dr. Howard was made chief Dr. Marlatt | 
became assistant chief, and in 1922 as- | 
sociate chief in charge of regulatory | 
work. He was instrumental in promot- 
ing the passage of the Plant Quaran- 
‘tine Act of 1912 and was appointed to 
administer it. Dr. Marlatt’s specialties 
have been studies of scale insects, saw- | 
flies and periodical Cicadas, known as 
locusts. : 

Dr. Marlatt holds the degrees of B. S., 
M. S., and D. Sce., all from the Kansas 
State Agricultural College. / 


/ 
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| the Southern Hemisphere. 


| $1.22%. 


| Liverpool October closed at $1.50%. 


| cents and December rye at 96% cents. 


| brought 6@9 cents more. 


\.1.52. 


| cent protein sold at 65 cents over the 


| 
cents 
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Wheat 


Daily Commodity Prices 


q 
Analysis of Telegraphic Reports, Based on Trading in 


the Leading Markets on October 18, 1927 


Compiled by Market 


News Service, 


Bureau of 


Agricultural Economics, Department of Agriculture. 


Grain. 

The grain market was generally weak 
today influenced by better weather in 
Canada and more favorable reports from 
Wheat and 
corn prices declined about 2 cents at 
Chicago, December wheat closing at 
$1.275g and December corn at 84% 
cents. December wheat at Minneapolis 
closed at $1.253, and at Kansas City at 
October wheat at Winnipeg 
was sharply lower, closing at $1.34%, 
nearly 5 cents below yesterday’s close. 
De- 
cember oats closed at Chicago at 45% 


Cash wheat declined with futures but 
there was a steady demand for good 
milling wheat. No. 2 hard winter with 
12 per cent protein was quoted at Kan- 
sas City at $1.852@1.35 per bushel; 13 
per cent protein of the same grade 
No. 2 hard 
winter at Chicago was quoted at $1.29%4 
ond No. 2 red winter at $1.37. No. 2 | 
red winter at Kansas Wity was quoted 
at $1.88@1.43. Cash grain in the 
spring wheat markets was relatively 
firmer than futures and premiums for 
high protein lots tended upward; 12 per 
cent protein No. 1 dark northern was 
quoted at Minneapolis at $1.29@1.35 and 
13 per cent of the same grade at $1.45@ 
A car of old wheat with 16.8 per 





December price. This is equivalent to 
about $1.90 per bushel. 

Good weather in the Corn Belt was 
the principal weakening factor in the 
market for that grain, as receipts con- 
tinued small. No. 3 yellow corn was 
quoted at Chicago at 84@85% cents and 
No. 3 mixed at 83%4 cents per bushel. 
No. 3 yellow at Kansas City sold at 82@ 
84 cents and at Minneapolis at 81@82 


| cents per bushel. 


The oats maxket was slow and prices 
declined. No. 3°-white oats sold at Min- 
neapolis at 48@44% cents with 36 pound 
oats of the same grade quoted at 51 
per bushel. No. 3 white were 


and at Chicago at 4544@4912 cents. 

Rye was relatively firmer than wheat 
as stocks are small and demand con- 
tinues fairly active. No. 2 rye sold ‘at 
Minneapolis at 9012@92 cents. The bar- 
ley market was practically unchanged. 
Good malting grades were bringing 
74@76 cents at Minneapolis and 82@86 
cents at Chicago. 

Cotton. 

Cotton prices on the New York Cot- 
ton Exchange opened at advances rang- 
October future 
at 20.68 cents and 


contracts opened 


| closed at 20.48 cents and on the New Or- 
| leans Cotton Exchange they declined 13 


points at 20.71 cents. 

The average price of Middling Spot 
Cotton as determined from the quota- 
tions in 10 designated markets declined 
6 points to 20.34 cents per pound. On 
the corresponding day last year the price 
stood at 12.32 cents. 

Sales of spot cotton reported in 10 
designated markets amounted to 41,312 
bales compared with 30,942 on the cor- 
responding day in 1926. 

Exports today 18,927 and for the same 
day one year ago 17,029 bales. 
grades Montgomery narrowed Strict 
Low Middling from 100 points off Mid- 
dling to 75 points off, and Low Middling 
Galveston | 
on October 17 among other grades also 
narrowed Strict Low Middling from 100 
points off Middling to 75 points off and 
Low Middling from 225 points off to 200 
off. On October 17 the average of the 
10 designated markets for these respec- 
tive grades was 81 points off and 186 
points off Middling. 

Butter. 

The New York butter market advanced 
14 cent on practically all grades. Trad- 
ing was fairly active and while receipts 


| were heavier than yesterday they showed 


good clearance. Most buying for con- 
sumptive needs, but there was also some 


| of a speculative nature. Medium grades 


steady and in better supply than under- 
grades. Fancy storage firm with some 
dealers unwilling to sell 92 score at 47 
cents. Car market steady with trade 
lacking snap, Held 90 score offered at 
43% cents. 

Wholesale prices of fresh creamery 
butter at New York were: 92 score, 49 
cents; 91 score, 474% cents; 90 score, 45 


cents. Cheese, 


The New York cheese market con- 
tinued firm at unchanged prices. While 


| most dealers are free sellers, there is 


little if any disposition to shade listed 


| »rices, 


Wholesale prices of No. 1 fresh Amer- 


| ican cheese at New York were: Flats, 
| 2%4%2@28% cents; Single Daisies, 28@ 


| 28% cents; Young Americas, 281% cents. 


To Waterfowl Census | 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
More than 2,000 sportsmen and other | 
conservationists, including many State | 


census takers, and the widespread inter- 
est in the undertaking is constantly pro- 
ducing new volunteers who can identify | 
the various species of ducks, geese, 
swans, and coots, which are the birds 
now being reported. 

To enlist further cooperation and to 
note conditions on wild-fowl concentra- 
tion areas, Dr. Harry C. Oberholser, an 
ornithologist of the Biological Survey, | 
has recently visited many of the con- 
centration areas of waterfowl about the | 
Great Lakes and in the region drained 
by the Mississippi and its tributaries 
and .points as far west as Montana, 
Wyoming, and Utah, and this fall will | 
visit the principal waterfowl areas in 
the Southeastern States, Virginia 
to Florida. 

Among the more imporiant waterfowl 
grounds inspected were the St. Clair 


e 
rom 


; streams, and reservoirs in Colorado, Wy- 
| oming, Missouri, and Arkansas; the mid- 


| shown by the game conservation au- 
| thorities and sportsmen’s clubs in the 


| wardens 
| for the direction of the censuses on a 


Flats, in Michigan; lakes in the Flat- 
head Valley and near Helena, in Mon- 
tana; the Bear River Marshes and other 
marshes on the shores of Great Salt j 
Lake and other lakes in Utah; lakes, 


dle portion of the Illinois River, in I- 

linois; and Reelfoot Lake, Tennessee. 
One of the most encouraging features 

of the census program is the cordiality 





various States where its purposes have 


| been explained. Assistance offered by 


these organizations ranges all the way 
from obtaining qualified volunteer ob- 
servers to tendering the services of game 
and assuming responsibility 


State-wide scale. 

From the extent of the work and the 
cooperation offered, the series of monthly 
censuses are expected to add consider- 
ably to the accurate detailed knowledge 
of the movements, abundance, and needs 


_ of the waterfowl of North America. 
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Wool. 

At the Boston Wool Market today 
medium grade wools of both fleece and 
territory lines and the fine fleece wools 
show less activity than a few weeks 
ago. In some instances, the higher ask- 
ing prices are factors in 


the amount they can offer on some lines 
is limited and replacement is impos- 
sible except at higher figures. 

Fruits and Vegetables. 

Most lines of fruits and vegetables 
remained practically unchanged in price 
in New York City today. Trading in 
pears and sweet potatoes was dull, 
Apples: Barrels, New York, 

Greenings, U. S. No. 1, 2% inches up. 

$6.00@7.00 
New York, McIntosh, U. S. No. 1, 214 inches 
up $7.00@8.00 


Vermont, McIntosh, A 214 inches up, some | 


ripe . : ‘ d $7.00@8.00 
Virginia, Yorks, U. S. No. 1, 214 
$4.50@5.00 
No. 1, 2% inches yp...... 
New York, Wealthys, U. No. 1, 2% 
IN. TU d's 0s vce cecal $1.75@2.00 
Boxes, Washington, Jonathans, medium to 
large, extra fancy........ $3.00@3.25 
oe (Bulk, per ton), New York Danish 
ype ee 
Carrots: (Sacked, per 
York, in the rough 
Celery: New York, 2-3 crates... .$1.75@2.00 
Michigan, highball crates..... $1.00 
Grapes: (12-quart climax baskets), New 
York, Concords : $.55@.60 
Michigan, Concords is mawise 1 .$.55 
New York, Niagaras “4 
Lettuce: New Jersey, Big Boston 
dozen Crates.......... ...-$.75@.1.00 
California, Iceberg Type, 4-5 dozen crates, 
$2.50@2.75 


100 pounds ), New 


$2.50@3.00 
Ss. 


100 pounds), New 


Onions: (Sacked, per 


York, Yellow Varieties, some fair condi- | 


tion . : : $1.50@1.75 
Ohio and Indiana, Yellow Varieties, best. 
: $1.85@1.90 
Pears: (Bushel. baskets), New York, Bart- 
letts . vee eee  $1,.75@2.25 


New York, Seckels, best. 


Green Mountains. . 
Maine, Green Mountains 
New York, Round Whites..... $3.60 
Maine, Cobblers ss aeeess .$8.60@3.65 
Sweet Potatoes: Virginia, Yellow Varieties 

cloth-top barrels } 


.$4.40@4.50 
$4.0004.15 





slowing up | 
trading for dealers’ report standing bids | 
on medium wools at the old prices, but 


Rhode Island | 


| weakened as 


inches up. | Were held over for Wednesday. 
| was $11.75. 
Bushel baskets, New York, McIntosh, U. S. | 


| pound 





$18.00@20.00 | 


$1.10@1.25 | 
| heavy 


| steers at $12.90. 
--$.65@.75 | 
Type, 2- | 
| try demand for stockers and feeders was 
| fairly broad at unchanged prices. 


N a $2.00@3.00 | 
Potatoes: 180 pounds, bulk, Long Island, | 


Grain Stocks 


Delaware and Maryland, Yellow Varieties, 

bushel hampers ; $.65@.75 
New Jersey, Yellow Varieties, bushel ham- 

pers, street sales $1.25@1.50 
Tomatoes: California, lugs, ripe and turn- 

ing, wrapped cone Keev eck OUQ@166 
Meats. 

Little change was shown in the New 
York market on fresh wetsern dressed 
meats in wholesale trading on Tuesday. 
A. normal supply of steer beef met with 
only fair demand while a fairly liberal 
supply on the fair to good demand at 
steady to firm prices. The veal supply 
was fully normal, demand fair, and mar- 
ket about steady, with a few prime at 
$26@27. Lamb supply was normal and 
market about steady, with a few prime 
carcasses at $28@29,. The mutton mar- 
ket was uneven, but for the most part 
unchanged. Supply was fairly liberal, de- 
mand only faif. A moderate supply of 
pork cuts moved on a generally steady 
basis, but demand was slow. Frozen 


* ¢ 9 rar | 
loins in 8 to 10 to 12 lb. averages, sold | generally satisfactory. 


mostly from $20@25, 
Livestock. 
Chicago receipts for Tuesday were 
estimated at 10,000 cattle, 2,500 calves, 


| 26,000 hogs, and 21,000 sheep. 


Good and choice hogs averaging 190 
pounds up were fairly well cleared at 
declines of 10 to 15 cents. The market 
it progressed and closed 
generally 15 to 25 cents lower. Shippers 


bought 7,000 and approximately 10,000 | 


The top 
Bulk of , 160@200 pounds 
sold from $11@$11.60, most 210 to 300 
butchers, from $11.45@$11.70, 
heavier butchers, mostly $11@$11.50, 
packing sows largely $9.85@$10.15, and 


| most pigs $9.75@$10.25. 


Grain fed steers were scarce and 
strong, higher in spots. She stock was 
steady to strong, bulls weak, and vealers 
steady after a hesitating start. Choice 
beef steers topped at $16.90, 
yearlings at $16.35, and western grass 
Major killers bought 
vealers largely at $14 to $14.50. Coun- 


Fat lambs of the better grades sold 
from 15 to 25 cents lower, less desirable 
sorts showing 25 to 35 cents decline in 
instances more drastic sorting con- 
sidered. Sheep and feeding lambs held 
steady. Good to choice fat range lambs 
sold largely from $13.50 to $13.75 with 
strictly choice held around $14 late. 


| Best natives sold at $13.75 with a packer 


top of $13.50. A long string-of choice 
65 lb. feeding lambs sold at $14.25. Most 
fat ewes made $5.50 to $6.25. Tuesday’s 
closing quotations follow: 


Live stock. 


Cattle: 
Slaughter cattle, caives and vealers: 
Steezs (1,100-1,500 lbs.), good and choice 


Heifers, good and choice.......... 

Heifers, common and medium 

Vealers, good and choice..... 
Feeder and stocker cattle: 


Steers (all weights), good and choice. .....ccccccececsss 


Steers, common and medium 


Steers (1,100 lbs. down), good and choice... cscs o. 
Steers, medium and common (all weights)....scceceeeces 


st eeee eee eeeeesioseeseces 


Chicago Kansas City 
« $12.75@$17.00 
12.25@ 16.75 
9.00@ 12.75 
7.15@ 
5.90@ 
14.00@ 


see eeeeee 


8.85@ 
7.00@ 


11.00 


9.00 9.60@ 


Ho gs. 


Heavy weight 


Packing sows, rough ane smooth 


Slaughter pigs (90-160 ‘Ilbs.), medium, guod and choice.. 
(Soft or oily hogs and roasting pigs excluded from 


v I 250-350 Ibs.), medium, good and choice... 
Medium weight (200-250 lbs.), medium, good and choice 
Light weight (160-200 Ibs.), medium and choice 
Light lights (130-160 Ibs.), medium and choice 


10.40@ 
11.00@ 
10.354@ 
10.00@ 
9.50@ 10.50 9.154@ 
9.25@ 10.50 9.754 
above quotations.) 


10.90@ 
11.15@ 
10.75@ 

9.50a 


11.75 
11.75 
11.65 
11.25 


She ep. 


Slaughter sheep and lambs: Lambs? good and 7 (84 


lbs. down). 


Ewes, common to choice..... 


eeding lambs. range stccx, medium to choice..........- 


13.00@ 14.40 1: 
9.75@ 11.75 7.7 
3.75@ 6.50 

13.25@ 14.60 


~—— UTMOST IN QUALITY AND SERVICE . 
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Stands Out In Any Comparison 
Stands Up On Any Job 


ATIONAL 


HA / 


Make your own comparisons. 


Compare an International Truck, part for part, design 
and construction, with any other truck and form your 


The Interna- 
tional line in- 
cludes the 
“Special De- 
livery” for 
loads up to 
%-ton, 4 and 
6-cylinder 
Speed Trucks 
of 1%-ton, 
1% -ton, and 
2-ton sizes, 
Heavy - Duty 
Trucks rang- 
ing up to 5s- 
ton, Motor 
Coaches, and 
Mc@C ormick- 
Deering In- 
dustrial Trac- 
tors. 


tion the more you'll 


factor of safety. 


own opinion. The more you know about truck construc- 


think of the International Heavy- 


Duty Truck. And the closer you watch your costs the 
more their low cost per ton-mile will please you. 


The special International engineering features make 
this truck a mechanical masterpiece.. More than that— 
they give it the stamina to stand up on any job. Engine, 
frame, springs, clutch,, transmission, brakes, chain or 
gear drive—every mechanical unit is built with a liberal 


The International Heavy-Duty line ranges in capacity 
from 214-ton up, and practically any requirement can be 
met with a chain drive or double reduction gear drive— 
which ever meets the owner’s requirements best. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606S. Michigan Ave. 


r 


OF AMERIC. 
Cncornecaseis” Chicago. Il. 


INTERNATIONAL 
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Game 


Farmers on Federal reclamation proj- 


| ects have prospect of a good return on 
the season’s work, the Bureau of Recla- | 
mation, Department of the Interior, has | 
just stated in a summary of conditions ! 
on the projects at the close of Sep- | 


tember. : 
Favorable weather in almost 
section has made it possible to gain un- 
usual advancement in harvesting, the 
Bureau said. It stated that the prices 





e ~, | . 
$11.50@$16.50 | and the late hail storms. 


for soil crops and for livestock have been 
The potato crop 
on the Milk River Project in Montana 
gave yields as high ..s 600 bushels per 
acre, it was said. 

The full text of the Bureau’s state- 


; ment on various projects follows: 


Farmers on Federal Reclamation Pro jects 
Have Prospects of Good Return for Season 


every | 


Gipex” 2355) 


Reclamation 


| Department of Interior Reports Unusual Advancement in 
Harvesting Due to Favorable Weather. 


been shipped. Cotton prices fluctuated 
from 22 cents to 26 cents a pound. Gin- 


| ning at the end of the month totaled | 


4,756 bales, compared with 10,000 bales 
at the same date last year. 

The second alfalfa seed crop had been 
cut and threshed, but yields were not 
satisfactory owing to heavy rains dur- 
ing the threshing season, which 
aged approximately 75 per cent, of the 
crop. The maize crop was very satis- 
factory. One car was shipped at $40 a 


ton, but the price during the last 10 | 


Plant- | 
y amounted to: Corn, 20,637,000; oats, 26,- 


days of the month fell to $32.50. 
ing for winter lettuce was in progress 
with an estimate of 3,000 acres. 


| prices remained at $12 a ton, f. o. b. 


shipping point, with 31 cars shipped dur- 


| ing the month. 


The following statement shows crop, | 


marketing, and livestcck conditions on 


| the irrigation projects of the Bureai of 
the Inte- | 


Reclamation, Department of 

rior, at the close of September, 1927. 
Milk River Project Montana.—Har- 

vesting of the third cutting of alfalfa 


was in progress with a fair yield re- | 


ported. The wheat harvest was approxi- 
mgtely 70 per cent completed at the end 
of the month. There was a general de- 
cline in prices paid for small grains, es- 
pecially wheat. 

The weather for threshing and mar- 
keting continued favorable, however, and 
shipments were heavy. Five hundred 
and sixty-five cars were shipped during 
the month, compared with 471 cars dur- 
ing the entire harvest season of 1926. 


The potato crop had been harvested with | 


vields as high as 600 bushels’ per acre 
reported. 


Scarcity of Labor 
Affects Beet Harvest 


No shipments of certified seed po- 


Considerable rice was grown on the 


project, but the crop had not been cut or | 
The citrus crop on the Mesa | 
was ripening very satisfactorily, but the | 


threshed, 


yield was expected to be slightly below 
normal. Winter feeding operations had 


started and will be well underway by the | 


latter part of October, when cattle will 
be shipped in from the northern ranges 
for fattening. 


in the stack sold at $12.50 a ton and 
baled alfalfa at $16. Barley brought 85 
cents a bushel, oats 65 cents, 
$1.45, and alfalfa seed 101% 
pound. 


Almond Harvest Continues 
On Orland Project 


Orland project, California.—Harvest- 


ing of almonds continued and eight cars | 


99 


were shipped at 11 to 22 cents a pound. 


Harvesting of prunes began early in the | 
excellent. | 


month and yields were 


! Almonds, prunes and Kadota figs were 


tatoes had been made, but several cars | 


had been contracted for October delivery 
at $2 per hundredweight. Commercial 
potatoes were being sold on the local 
market at $1.50 per hundredweight. The 
sugar beet harvest started on September 
25, but was movin slowly at the end 
of the month owing to scarcity of labor 
and unfavorable weather. 
timate of yields cannot yet be made, but 


resulted from the exceedingly wet season 


Carload shipments from the project 
during the month were as folows: Cattle 
361; sheep 70; hogs 1; beets 6; hay 7; 
wheat 565. Prices for both cattle and 


| sheep remained high. 
Arizona-California.— | 
| Cotton picking was well underway with | 
| indications pointing to a lower yield than | 
| last year, which amounted to 29,000 
Part of the lower yield is due to | 


Yuma _ project, 


bales. 
the decreased acreage and part to the 
condition of the crop. Thirty-one cars 


| of cotton and 58 cars of cotton seed had 





BRASS 


A reliable es- | 


| it is apparent that some bad effects have | 


consigned through the local California 
growers’ association. Prices for agri- 
cultural products generally were some- 
what less than those of the preceding 
month, alfalfa being quoted at $11 a ton 
in the stack, and $14 baled; wheat, $1.20 
a bushel; barley, 95 cents, and_milo, 98 
cents. Shipments comprised 5 carloads 
of barley, 1 of peaches, 6 of grapes, 7 
of cattle, 6 of hogs, and 5 of sheep. 
Livestock prices advanced slightly. But- 


terfat remained stationary at 511% cents | 


a pound. 

Grand Valley project, Colo.—Harvest- 
ing of an excellent crop of beans. was 
in progress at 5 cents a pound or better. 
Digging of beets was expected to begin 
early in October, the best contract speci- 


| fying a $6 minimum payment on a slid- 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


ing scale based on the sugar content | 
| crop and part of the onion erop, espe- 


and the price of sugar. 
The yield of peaches in the Palisade 


section was slightly greater than antici- | 
pated, with a total shipment of approxi- | 


mately 1,400 cars. The price was not so 


favorable as was hoped, but the crop was | 


| Wheat Stocks Show ~ 


dam- | 
| the week ended October 15 totaled 88,- 


Hay | 





wheat | 


cents @| the help of the Holly Sugar Corporation 
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Increase for Week 


Ending October 15 


|Department of Agriculture 


Places Estimates for Amount 
of Other Grains in Store 
and Afloat. 


Domestic wheat inestore and afloat in 
United States markets at the close of 


990,000 bushels as compared with 87,- 
139,000 the preceding week, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture stated October 17. 

Other grain stocks in store and afloat 


695,000; rye, 2,438,000; barley, 6,055,- 
000, and flax, 3,470,000 bushels, accord- 
ing to the statement. 

Canadian grain in 


in bond in 


store 


| United States markets totaled: Wheat, 


6,196,000; oats, 48,000; rye, 405,000, and 
barley, 717,000 bushels. 

United States grain in store in Cana- 
dian markets, the statement said, 


| showed little change from figures thé 


Wheat showed an in4 
190,000 bushels for a 


preceding week, 
crease of over 


| total of 6,675,000 bushels. 


Salt River project, Arizona.—Alfaifa | of September will reduce the tonnage 
| of tomatoes, 


although a considerable 
yield is expected. 

Some alfalfa hay will be unsalable be- 
cause of rains during harvesting. With 


several farmers will be furnished with 
both sheep and cattle for winter feeding. 


| Blight Hurts Potatoes 


On Colorado Project 
Uncompahgre project, Colo.—The yield 
of sugar beets was expected to be 
normal, but the acreage was reduced 
considerably over that of 1926. Beets 
will be delivered to the Delta factory at 


| a guaranteed minimum price of $6 a ton 


under a sliding scale contract. The early 
potato crop was disappointing, as yields 
were only 25 to 40 per cent of normal 
and the price was only about $1 a hun- 
dredweight. The poor yield was attrib- 
uted generally to blight. The yield from 
late potatoes will be somewhat better, 
but not up to the normal crop. 

There was practically no movement of 
the crop during September on account 
of the almost continuous rains. Priees 
were low and ranged from 75 cents to 
$1 a hundredweight. The onion yield 
will be above normal. Very little of the 
crop was moving to market on account 
of the price, which ranged from 80 cents 
to $1 a hundredweight. The Colorado 
Potato Growers’ Cooperative Associe 
ation will handle the bulk of the potate 


cially of those- growers who also raised 
potatoes. 

Plans are being made by the assock 
ation to develop a sales market for the 
onion acreage similar to the sales mare 


reasonably profitable. Frost at the end | ket developed for the potato growers, 


220,000 volts 
—and 110 


REMENDOUS voltages, as high as 

220,000, are required to carry power 
economically over long distances. To con- 
duct these high voltages, special conduc- 
tors of Anaconda Copper have been de- 
signed which are doing much to simplify 
the problems of super-power engineering. 


Cities are no longer the only field for elec- 
trical development. The farmer wants his 
share of the better things of life, and thou- 
sands of miles of rural lines are helping to 
bring them to him. To span these long 
distances with low voltage lines another 
type of Anaconda conductor has been 
produced which assures the most eco- 
nomical construction for rural lines. 


From 220,000 volts to 110, from the huge 
motors of industry to little household ap- 

. pliances—Anaconda Copper, Brass and 
Bronze are helping the electrical industry 
to give an ever greater service. 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 
General Offices: Waterbury, Connecticut 


Offices and Agencies in Principal Cities 


Mills and Factories: Waterbury, Conn., Ansonia, Conn., 
Torrington, Conn., Hastings-on-Hudson, N.Y., Buffalo, N. Y.. 


Kenosha, Wis. 


. 


Canadian Mill: Anaconda American Brass Ltd. 
New Toronto, Ont 


ANACONDA COPPER 
BRONZE 


AnaCONDA 
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| Of Order on Rates 


In Southwest Cases 


a 


| Steamship Lines Contend 
They Will Be Handicapped 
Unless Changes Asked 
Are Allowed. 


A petition asking the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to reconsider and 
modify, in several particulars, its order 
in the Consolidated Southwestern Cases, 
Nos. 13535; 14880 and related cases, in 
which the Commission prescribed exten- 
sive revisions of freight rates to and 
from the Southwest, has been filed with 
the Commission by the Mallory Steam- 
ship Company, Southern Steamship Com- 
pany and Southern Pacific Steamship 
Company. 


In asking the Commission to reopen | 


this case the petitioners state: “The 
Commission’s opinion and order in this 
case deals with and affects practically 
the entire rate structure of your peti- 
tioners. 


which changes are of the utmost im- 
portance to petitioners. 
Entire Rate Structure Affected. 
“It is apparent that as the case affects 


practically the entire rate structure of | 


importance to 


too 


petitioners its 
petitioners cannot be 
stated Unless 
are made, petitioners will be under a 
very serious handicap in continuing op- 
erations as transportation facilities be- 
tween trunk line and eastern defined 
territories on the one hand and 
Southwest on the other. 

“In fact, petitioners honestly believe 


your 


that unless relief is accorded from the 


order there is real danger that they will 
have to discontinue operations or at least 
curtail their operati 
extent.” 
Object to Preference. ; 
Among the modifications requested is 


that of Finding No. 11 in the Commis- | 


sion’s report, on the ground that “there 
is no basis in the record or elsewhere for 


a finding of prejudice against the north- | 


east Texas cities.” 


ificati i S so | . POAT a oe : 
Another modification ts reques hed 20 | that the Commission institute an inves- 
that petitioners, themselves will be en- | 


abled to publish the rates via their 
routes and will not be dependent upon 
competing lines for such publication. 


Reduction of Danger 


In Mining Is Urged 


Intensive Research and Installa- 
tion of Safety Devices Pro- 
posed by Senator Oddie. 


Dangers that confront workers in 
the mining industry as well as 
improvement that has been effected 
in such conditions in the United 
States since the organization of the 
Federal Bureau of Mines in 1910 
were graphically described by Sena- 
jor Tasker L. Oddie (Rep.) of 
Nevada, of the Senate 
Committee.on Mines and Mining, m 
a recent address in Sacramento, Cal. 

While the rate of fetilities among 
‘ely high on 


Chairman 


coal miners is comparati 


the basis of mimers employe d and 


has shagen little improvement in 15 
years, Senator Oddie points out that 
on the basis of production there are 
less deaths among American miners 
proportionately than in British, 
‘gian and Russian mines. 
Senator Oddie urged reduction in 
the chanecs of occupatioral mortal- 
ity through intensive and 
application of safety practices and 


Dal 
3OL= 


research 


devices. 

The full text of his speech, continued 
from the issue of October 18, and con- 
cerned with the problems of mining dan- 
gers, is as follows: 

In 1910, when ithe Congress of the 
United States authorized the organiza- 
tion of the Federal Bureau of Mines, one 
of the chief purposes in view was the 
improvement of conditions to reduce the 
number of deaths and injuries that were 
caused by accidents in the mines. Par- 
ticularly alarming was the record of ac- 
cidents in coal mines during the several 
years immediately preceding the enact- 
ment of this legislation. 

The mineral industry of the United 
States employs approximately 2,200,000 
workers, including 400,000 employed in 
the steel industry, distributed as follows: 
Coal mining 750,000 
Coke ovens 20,000 
Metal mining 125,000 
Metallurgical plants 75,000 
Quarry industry 95,000 
Oil industry 735,000 
Steel industry 400,000 

Total ; 

If the usual assumption of a family 
of five for each worker is applied to 
those engaged in the mineral industry, 
the total number of persons directly de- 


pendent on the industry is around 11,000,- | 


000, or approximately 9 per cent of the 
entire population of the United States. 

Mining is inherently dangerous and in 
the coal and metal mining industries 
alone, approximately 2,500 men are killed 
and 200,000 injured each year. During 
the past 20 years practically 50,000 
workers have been killed in and around 
coal mines of the United States. 

It is a sad fact that the fatality rate 


per 1,000 persons employed in our coal | 


mines is two to three times that of Eu- 
ropean countries which mine coal, and 
on the basis of fatalities per 1,000 em- 
ployed the rate is essentially the same 
in our coal mines as it was 10 to 15 
years ago, there being 4% to 5 killed 
annually per 1,000 employed. The fa- 
tality rate in metal mines is somewhat 
lower, being now about 3% per 1,000 
employed, and it is somewhat satisfy- 


The opinion and order require | 
various changes in this rate structure | 
and in the method of publishing rates | 


strongly | 
certain changes | 


the | 


(invex 2356) 
Railroads 


’ Modification Asked Investigation of Freight Rates on Grain 
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Rate Decisions 


Broadened to Cover Southern Territory 


General Structure to Be Considered in Connection With 
Hearing on Formal Complaints. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on October 18 announced its intention of 
broadening the scope of its pending in- 
vestigation of railroad freight rates on 
grain by assigning for hearing 
several formal complaint proceedings its 


general rate structure investigation No. ! 


17000, in so far as it covers rates on 
grain and grain products between points 
in southern territory and from points 


in the western district and central ter- | 
ritory to destinations in southern terri- | 


tory. 


This portion of the general investiga- | 


tion is designated as No. 17000, Part 7, 
Grain and Grain Products, (A) Southern 
| Territory Rates. 


Cases Are Listed. 

The full text of the Commission’s no- 
tice, dated October 3, and made public 
October 18, follows: 

No. 17000: Rate Structure Investiga- 
tion, Part 7, Grain and Grain Products, 
(A) Southern Territory Rates. 

No. 15026: Oklahoma Millers’ League 
v. Alabama & Mississippi Railroad Com- 
| pany et al. 

No. 15784: Miller-Wilson Grain Com- 
| pany v. The Alabama & Vicksburg Rail- 
| way Company et al. 

No. 15784 (Sub-No. 1): The Blair 
Elevator Corporation v. Illinois Central 
Railroad Company et al. 

No. 17662: Louisville Board of Trade 
| vy. Aberdeen and Rockfish Railroad Com- 
pany et al. 

No. 19849: American Grain &° Hay 
Company et al. v. Louisville & Nashville 
Railroad Company et al. 

Investigation and Suspension Docket 
No. 2914: 

Grain and Grain Prod from Cen- 
tral Freight Association, Western Trunk 
| Line, and Southwestern Territories to 
| Mississippi Valley Points: 

There are before the Commission pro- 

ceedings involving the rates on grain 
| and grain products from northern and 
western grain producting regions, and 
from Mississippi and Ohio River cross- 
ings, to destinations in southern terri- 
tory. No. 15026 was held open in part 
for further hearing with I. & S. No. 2914. 
requests have been made 


uctS 


| In addition, 


tigation into the rates on this traffic 


within and to southern territory. 
Rules Are Not In Issue. 
The Commission has concluded to as- 
sign for hearing with the above-en- 


| titled proceedings No. 1700 in so far as 


it covers rates on grain and grain prod- 
ucts between points southern terri- 





per ton 


2,200,000 | 


tory, and from points in the western 
district and central territory, to destina- 
tions in southern territory. It is not the 
intention of the Commission to go into 
ing to know that this rate is slightly 
lower than was the rate of 10 or 15 
years past. 

On the basis of fatalities per million 


| tons of coal produced, the record is much 
| better than 
| ployed, and there has been a decreasing 
| fatality 
| produced as compared with the record 
| of the past. 
; have a more favorable showing on t 


on the basis of 1,000 em- 


rate million tons of coal 


per 


Moreover our coal mi 


basis than the coal mines of Europe, 


| since in 1925 our coal mine fatality rate 
| per million tons of coal produced was 
| but 3.84 as against 4.04 for Great Britain, 


5.77 for Belgium and 9.30 for Prussia. 

The fact that coal usually costs less 

in loss of life in the United 
States than in any other country may 
| be ascribed to some extent to more fa- 
vorable natural conditions in the mines, 
| but it is also largely due to the fact that 
progressive American operators have 
| taken advantage of natural conditions 
| and have equipped their mines with coal 
| cutting machinery to make even greater 
production possible than could be ob- 
tained by hand methods of mining: with 
the present number of employes. 

The getting of larger tonnage by in- 
stalling machinery instead of employing 
additional man-power accomplishes the 
laudable purpose of supplying the coun- 
try’s needs for fuel without exposing 
additional men to the hazards of under- 
ground work. By supplementing man- 
power machine-power, a _ larger 
average tonnage per employe is obtained, 
with the result that our accident rate 
in proportion to annual production 
usually lower than the corresponding rate 
in foreign countries. 

The fact that the death rate per man 
employed in the coal mines of the United 
States is usually higher than in many 
other countries may, to some extent, be 
ascribed to the fact that a larger pro- 
portion of the underground workers in 
American mines are actual producers of 
coal, while in many foreign mines a large 
number of men employed underground 
are engaged on what might, for want of 
a better expression, be called “non- 
productive” work. 

These so-called “non-productive’ em- 
ployes are required largely in filling in 
| rock or waste material in the place from 

which the coal was mined so as to pre- 
vent or minimize subsidence of the 
earth’s strata to the damage of overly- 

ing coal seams and to surface property 
as well as to evenly distribute the weight 
of the overlying strata to facilitate min- 
ing operations. The presence of this 
| class of employes underground on work 
| that is relatively less hazardous tends 
to lower the per-thousand-employes ac- 
cident rate for underground employes 
considered as a single group. 

This fact should not, however, be used 

; aS an excuse failure to reduce the 

American death rate for coal mines with 

all possible dispatch. The death rate 

| per thousand employes can be and should 
be much lower than it not is. 

Such an accomplishment can only be 
achieved by continual and intensive re- 
search along safety lines, by the adop- 
tion of safety devices and practices as 

} rapidly as they are discovered and 
proven effective, and by direct teaching 
of miners in regard to safety practices. 


with 


itn 


is 


for 


with | 


| 


the question of what constitute reason- 


able transit rules and regulations. This | 
| portion of the general investigation is 


designated No. 17000, Part 7, Grain and 


Grain Products, (A) Southern Territory | 


Rates. 

For the 
tion, the term 
so far as concerns rates within such 
territory, will include points on both 
banks of the Mississippi and Ohio rivers, 
points on the line of the Norfolk & 
Western extending from Bristol, Tenn.- 
Va., and also Richmond, Va. The inves- 
tigation will not include rates between 
any two Ohio River points or any two 
points both of which are on or north of 
the line of the Norfolk & Western just 
described. 


purposes of 


territory rates in Part 7 includes points 
on both banks of the Mississippi River, 
these points are also included in this 
investigation in order that the Commis- 
sion may be in a position to deal with 
questions which may arise concerning 
southern territory rates from, to, or be- 
tween such points. As to rates from 
other territories, the term “southern ter- 


ritcry” will include the area east of but | 
not including the east bank of the Mis- | 


sissippi River, (except that the investi- 
gation shall embrace rates over east- 
side routes via Ohio River crossings to 
east-bank points, Memphis, Tenn., and 
south), south of but not including the 
south bank of the Ohio River, and not 
including points in Virginia or West 
Virginia except points in the former 
State south of the line of the Norfolk 
& Western as above described. 

Should a preliminary conference ap- 
pear to be necessary for the perfection 
of plans to be followed in the investiga- 
tion, later announcement thereof will be 
made. Any suggestions which interested 
parties may have to offer are invited. 

The times and places for hearing will 
be announced later. 

A proposed report will be issued. 


Examiner Approves 
Abandoning of Track 


Recommends Permission fer 
Pennsylvania Road to End 
Service on Branch. 


y the Interstate Commerce 
on that public convenience and 
permit the abandonment by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad of a’ portion of 
Fairbrook branch in Huntingdon and 
Center counties, Pa., was recommended 
in a proposed report by Examiner Wil- 
liam U. Watson, made public October 18, 

The Fairbrook branch extends from 
Tyrone to Fairbrook, and is about 20 
niles long. The Pennsylvania proposes 
to abandon 18.26 miles, leaving in oper- 

+1 


ation about two mil 


necessity 


»s of track extending 
st beyond Stover. The 
quotes 


I ne to j 
report testimony of 

ier to the effect that the branch 

1 a net loss of $188,032 during 

r-year period from 1923 to 1926. 

Che Fairbrook Branch Shippers’ Com- 
mittee intervened in opposition to the 
proposed abandonment. The population 
of the region served by the branch is 
2,309. The only towns or villages are 
Warriors Mark, Dungarvin, and Penn- 
vania Furnace, the respective popu- 
lations of which are 300, 25 and 60. 
In case of abandonment the railroad 
station nearest these places would be 
spruce Creek, which from 10 to 12 
distant on the applicant’s main 


is 
miles 
1] 


line. 

“From Tyrone a good macadam State 
highway closely parallels the line, pass- 
ing through Warriors Mark, thence near 
Pennsylvania Furnace, and on to State 
College, which is on the Bellefonte Rail- 
road. A bus line operates over this high- 
way, furnishing passenger be- 

ween Tyrone and State College and 
making from three to five trips daily 
and on special as many as 
15 or 20 trips. Another improved State 
highway extends from Tyrone to Belle- 
fonte and almost parellels the branch 
for a large portion of its length. 

“Over these improved highways trucks 
are operated from Altoona and Tyrone 
to points along the branch, hauling gro- 
ceries and other merchandise. The busses 


servic e 


occasions 


are operated according to schedule, but | 


there is no regular schedule for tho 
truck service. In case of abandonment of 
the branch it would be necessary for the 
farm and other products to be hauled 
by trucks or teams to other railroad 
stations for shipment and for inbound 
supplies to be hauled in that way from 
the stations.” 


Cost of Coal 


Per Ton 


To Railroads Rises | 


Average for August Was $2.66 | 


Against $2.57 for One 
Year Before. 
Class I railroads in August paid an 
average of $2.66 a ton for coal used as 


fuel for road locomotives in freight and | 


passenger train service, as compared 
with $2.57 a ton paid in August, 1926, 
according to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission’s monthly statement of rail- 
road fuel statistics. 

The price ranged from $1.72 in 
Pocahontas district to $4.44 in the New 
England district. 
ended with August the 
corresponding months of last year. 

In the eight months the railroads ex- 


pended $206,636,267 for coal and fuel oil, | 


as compared with $209,946,169 in the 


| corresponding period of 1926, 


this investiga- 
southern territory,” in | 


| tions 


. s > | and from 
Although the investigation of western | 


| that they exceeded 
| July 1, 


| Johnson City, Tenn., 


the | 


For the eight months , 
average price | 
was $2.66 as compared with $2.61 in the | 


ee 


Shipping 


Kansas-Missouri 
Rates on Oil Ruled 


Not Unreasonable 


) 

Midcontinent Field 

Other Points to Be 
Just. 


to 


held in a report made public October 18 


C. Holds Charges From | 





that the rates on crude, fuel and gas | 


oil from points in the Midcontinent field | cludes a, series .of questions to which | 


in Kansas and Oklahoma to Kansas City, | 


St. Joseph and other Missouri destina- 
were not unregsonable and com- 
plaints filed by the Haydite Company 


| in connection with the evidence to be pre- | 


| and others in Docket Nos. 14890, 16008 | 


and 16009 were dismissed. The Commis- 


sion found that the rates on fuel oil 
from Argentine, Kans., to Value, Mo., 
Argentine and Kansas City, 


Kans., to Harrisonville, Mo., were found | 
order | 


unreasonable. The Commission’s 


awarded reparation. 


“The essential question is what dif- 
ferential, if any the rates on low-grade 


oils should have been, and should be 
under the rates on refined oil,” the Com- 
mission’s report stated. The defendant 
carriers contended that a differential in 
the rates on low-grade oils under the 
rates on refined oils is not justified in 
the case of short hauls. 
Commission’s Findings. 

The Commission’s findings, 
sented in its report, read: 

In No. 16008 there is no proof that 
complainant or interveners made any 
shipments from Argentine to  Inde- 
pendence. The rates on fuel oil were 
9.5 cents prior to July 1, 1922, and 8.5 
cents thereafter. The rates on refined 
oils for the same periods were 13 and 
11.5 cents respectively. 

In No. 16009 the shipments from Ar- 
gentine and Kansas City, Kans., moved 
over the route of the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe and the Kansas City South- 
ern. The rates charged were 11 cents 
prior to July 1, 1922, and 10 cents there- 
after. The allegation of unreasonable- 


as 


ness with respect to the rates from Ar- | 


gentine to Independence, and from Ar- 
gentine and Kansas City, Kans., to 
Leeds, is not supported by any substan- 
tial evidence. 

Rates Not Unreasonable. 

We find that the rates assailed were 
not unreasonable except that the rates 
from Argentine to Vale, assailed in No. 
15968, were unreasonable to the extent 
11 cents prior to 
1922, 
and that the rate assailed in No. 16007, 
from Argentine and Kansas City, Kans., 
to Harrisonville, was unreasonable to the 
extent that it exceeded 11 cents. 

We further find that the Kansas City 
Brick Company, complainant in No. 
15968, made shipments of fuel oil from 
Argentine, Kans., to Vale, Mo., and that 
the 
pany, complainant in No. 16007, 
shipments of fuel oil from Argentin@ and 
Kansas City, Kans., to Harrisonville, 
Mo.; that- these complainants paid and 
bore the charges thereon and were dam- 
aged thereby to the extent of the dif- 
ference between the charges assailed and 
those which would h 
basis of the rates herein found reason- 
able, and are entitled to reparation with 
interest on shipments which moved 
within the statutory period. 
plainants should comply with Rule V of 
the Rules of Practice. The other com- 
plaints will be dismissed. 


Rate Complaints 
Filed With the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


Rate complaints made public October 


18 by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 


sion are summarized as follows: 
No. 20142. Portsmouth Cotton Oil Re- 
fining Co., of New York City v. Aber- 


| deen & Rockfish Railroad et al. Requests 


Commission to prescribe reasonable rates 
on cottonseed and other vegetable oils 
from North and South Carolina points 


‘ to Portsmouth; claims reparation. 


No.’20148. Western Carolina Shippers 
Association, of Asheville, N. C. et al. v. 
Southern Railway. Request Commission 
to prescribe reasonable rates on cast iron 
pipe from Lynchburg, Va. to Waynes- 
ville, N. C.; claim reparation of $3,000. 

No. 20149. Clay Products Traffic As- 


sociation of the St. Louis District v. Ak- | 
| ron, Canton & Youngstown Railway et 


pre- | 


and 9.5 cents thereafter, | 


Harrisonville Brick & Tile Com- | 


made | 


-e accrued on the | 


e j 
Ss - 
These com- | fas 


| leaders’ 
| Great Britain and Ireland, 


| ninth, 


al. Seeks reasonable rates on fire brick | 
and other clay products from points of | 


origin in Missouri to destinations 
Dominion of Canada, 

No. 20056. Lowry Fruit Company, of 
et al v. Louisville & 
Nashville Railroad et al. Ask Commis- 


sion to fix reasonable rates on sweet po- | 


tatoes, white potatoes and cabbage from 
points in Tennessee, Alabama and Flor- 
ida to Johnson City and Bristol, Tenn. 
Claim reparation. 

No. 20058. rank R. Marzulli, of 
Newark, N. J., et al v. Delaware, Lacka- 
| wanna & Western Railroad. Claim rep- 
aration on charges for demurrage and 
additional icing on grapes shipped from 
| Buffalo to Newark. 


| Train Contro! Installed 
On Rock Island System 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
made public October 18 a report by Di- 
vision 1 in No. 13413, approving, ‘after 
inspection and test, the installation of 
the automatic train-control device of the 


land & Pacific Railway, pursuant to the 


The installation, which was completed 


and placed in operation on July 28, 1927, | 


extends from Davenport to Des Moines, 
Ia., 61.9 miles. The cost of installation 
as reported by the railroad was $158,- 
519.84, 


in | 
i eastern and New England States and the 


Regan Safety Devices Company on the |. 
Towa division of the Chicago, Rock Is- | 


Commission’s order of January 14, 1924. | 


Coal 


Instructions Governing Hearing on Sand 
And Other Commodity Rates Outlined | 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS UNLY 


PUBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT 


I. C. C. Publishes Notice Regarding Procedure In Inves- 
tigation of Carrier Charges in Southwest. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission | 
on October 17 made public a notice re- | 


garding the procedure to be followed at 
the hearings in connection with its in- 
vestigation of freight rates on 
the Southwest, part of its general rate 


structure investigation. The notice in- 


parties are urged to give consideration 


sented. The text 
October 17, follows: 
No. 17000: Rate Structure Investiga- 
tion Part 11, Sand and Gravel. 
No. 9702: 
vestigation 


of the notice, 


(and other proceedings re- 
opened therewith).* 

No. 16002: R. A. Gibson v. 
City Southern Railway Company et al. 

No. 18702: Tennessee-Arkansas Gravel 
Company vy. Missouri Pacific 
Company. 

Hearing in the above-entitled preceed- 
ings as announced in the notice of Sep- 
tember 27, 1927, begins on December 5, 
1927, at New Orleans, La., and at the 


close of the hearing at that point hear- | 
at Dallas, | 


ing will begin immediately 
Texas. 


It is believed that if parties who ex- 


pect to submit definite proposals at the 


hearing will, prior to such hearing, ex- 
change such proposals with each other 
that much less time will be consumed 


Nation’s Shipbuilding 


Program Slackens 


Industry Declines in United 
States; Other Countries 
Increase Tonnage. 


Lloyd’s Register of Shipping discloses 
a further increase in shipbuilding in re- 
turns from all maritime countries for 
the quarter ended September 30, 1927, 
says a statement issued by the Trans- 
portation Division of the Department of 
Commerce October 18. The United 
States, however, did not share in the in- 
crease, instead showing a decline, the 
statement shows. Following is the full 
text: 

The 


gross 


present total of 
tons represents 


over 
an increase of 
at the end of the previous quarter, and 
of nearly 1,250,000 tons over the aggre- 
gate building at the end of September, 
1926. The total is less than 100,000 


June 30, 1914, and after a long series of 

declines the returns for each 

during the past 12 months have shown 
a gain over the previous ones. 
Britain Leads Field. 

Chief factors in the growth during the 

past quarter were Great Britain and 


to 1,536,416 tons, and 
with 108,000 tons to 514,933. 


Germany 


declines were registered for the 


less than on June 30. 

Several changes in the relative ranks 
of the various countries took place dur- 
ing the quarter just ended, although the 
positions remain unchanged. 
Germany, 
Italy, and Holland, lead in the same or- 
der as at the end of June, although Italy 
with 208,000 tons has abcut 18,000 gross 


tons less in hand than in June, and Hol- |! 


land with 163,000 ton: about 8,000 less. 

The United States, which stood fifth 
in the previous quarter is now seventh 
having been passed by France and Den- 


mark, the former of which showed a de- | 
from 131,000 | 


cline of about 5,000 tons 
tons in June, and the latter a gain of 
about 17,000 tons. Sweden with an in- 
crease of about 28,000 tons, and Russia, 
with a 5,000-ton gain are eighth and 
respectively, each only about 
10,000 tons behind the American total. 


$11.3 


sand, | 


The Interstate Commerce Commission | gravel, crushed stone and shells within 


dated | 


Memphis-Southwestern In- | 


Kansas 


Railroad | 


3,074,057 


quarter | 


Denmark, | 
Sweden and Russia also showed gains, | 
| but 
| other maritime countries, including the 
United States, which is now building at | 
the rate of 91,070 tons, over 50,000 tons | 


in the hearing of these proceedings than 
that the 

record can be very materially curtailed, 
| and disposal of the matters here under 
consideration expedited. Therefore, the 


would otherwise be the case, 


parties to these proceedings, both pres- 
ent and prospective, will be expected to 
exchange with each other on or before 
| November 21, 1927, the proposals which 
they respectively expect to submif at the 
hearing and to furnish the Commission 
at the time of such exchange with a 
copy of such proposals, 

It is very desirable that duplication of 
testimony be avoided that witnesses 
make direct response to questions with 
brief explanations when necessary, that 
| the testimony be limited to the realm of 


ment at the proper time and place, that 
testimony not be offered concerning mat- 
| ters that have no probative force in the 
decision of the issues, or as to matters 
concerning which the parties could agree. 
To the end that testimony offered may 
concern only controverted and material 





facts all present and prospective parties | 


are urged to give consideration to the 
following questions and, if possible, be 
prepared at the opening of the hearing 


to state for the record the result of such ; 


consideration: 

(1) Assuming that as a result of these 
proceedings a basis of rates is _ pre- 
scribed for the future 
be reached as to the list of commodi- 


fact leaving for counsel to make deduc- | 
| tions therefrom upon brief or oral argu- | 


can agreement | 


HEREIN, Deine 
Srates DAILY. 


—_ 


ALN PRESENTED 
BY THE UNITED 


Mining 


Erie Road Obtains 
Revision of Order 
For Train Control 


Petition to Operate Certain 
Branch Line Trains With- 
out Automatic Equip- 


ment Te C--ted. 


The Interstate Co: .ce Commission 
on October 18 announced that it had 
granted in part a petition of the Erie 
Railroad for modification of the Com- 
mission’s orders of June 13, 1922, and 
January 14, 1924, requiring it to in- 
stall automatic train-control apparatus 
on portions of its line. 

The Erie had asked for a change to 
permit it to operate certain branch-line 
trains, revenue motor cars, and switch 
and pusher locomotives over portions 
| of its main line tracks in train-control 
territory without being equipped with 
automatic train control. 

That portion of the petition respect- 
ing operation of pusher engines on both 
sides of Susquehanna Hill, Deposit, N. 
Y., to Susquehanna, Pa., was denied, but 
the petition was granted in other re- 
| spects, 





| Docket No. 112 the amount due the 
Benwood & Wheeling Connecting Rail- 
| way is placed at $53,102.10. In Finance 
Docket No. 2384 the Commission finds 
$235,641.40 to be due the Newburgh & 
; South Shore Railway. 


ties that should be covered by the rates | 


prescribed ? 
(2) Can agreement be reached as to 


| average value at shipping point of the 
| different commodities involved 


in these 
proceedings ? 

(3) If the respective commodities dif- 
fer in value does such difference war- 
rant a difference in the transportation 
rate? 


(4) Can agreement be reached as to 
the average loading of each commodity? | 


(5) Can agreement be reached &s to 
the points of shipment of each of the 
commodities in the territory covered by 
the proceedings ? 

(6) Can agreement be reached as to 


the extent of the movement for a repre- | 


sentative period of the different commod- 
ities ? 


(7) Is it agreed that the operating 


and transportation conditions throughout | 


| the general territory covered by these 


proceedings are similar? 


(8) Is it agreed that the same basis | 
or level of rates should apply on these | 


| commodities throughout the general, ter- 
| about 234,000 gross tons over the total | 


ritory covered by the proceedings? 
(9) Assuming that the same basis or 


level of rates should apply throughout | 


the general territory can the parties 


| agree as how this s ] - 
gross tons below the prewar figure of | gree as to how this should be accom 


plished? That is, by the prescription 


of a mileage scale of rates, group basis, | 


or point to point basis? 


(10) The enumeration of the above | 
questions for consideration is not meant 


|! to exclude from consideration by the 
parties of other matters which might 


! occur to them and upon which an agree- 
Ireland with an increase of 146,000 gross | 


ment might be reached. As has been 
stated it is desired that testimony be 
offered only upon controverted and ma- 
terial facts. 


Deficits to Be Paid 
Short Line Railways | 


Amount Goverment Owes Three 
Roads Shown in Certificate 
Prepared by I. C. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission | 
on October 18 made public three cer- | 
tificates to the Secretary of the Treas- | 
ury for the amounts ascertained to be | 


due to three short line railroads under 


Section 204 of the Transportation Act, 


representing the amount of their deficits 


of many of the Short lines. 
| 


In Finance Docket No. 160 the Com- | 


| mission find that $302,782.97 is due the 
Lake Terminal Railroad. 


per 
day 


Round the World 


Visit 22 ports in 14 cquntries. 110 days of glorious 


adventuring. 


Enjoy the luxury of magnificent President Liners. Spa- 
cious decks enclosed in glass. Outside rooms. A world 
famous cuisine. Liberal stopovers at any port. 

Fortnightly sailings of Dollar Liners from New York 
for the Orient via, Havana, Panama and California, Sail- 
ing every week from Los Angeles and San Francisco for 

. the Orient (via Honolulu) and Round the World. Fort- 
nightly sailings from Naples, Genoa and Marseilles for 


Boston and New York. 


An American Mail Lincr sails every two weeks from Se- 


attle for Japan, China and Manila. 


Doliar Steamship Line 
American Mail Line 


604 Fifch Ave., New York, Phone Bryant 5900 
25 Broadway, New York, Phone Bowling Green 3144 


32 Broadway, New York, Phone HANover 7394 
1206 Continental Bldg., Baltimore, Phone Calvert 2910 


1519 Railroad Ave. So., Seattle 


Robert Dollar Bldg., San Francisco 


for that part of the period during which | 
' the Government was operating the rail- | 
roads generally after its relinquishment | 


In Finance | 


Sunset 
Limited 


California 


Return over choice of scenic 
Southern Pacific Routes 


Travel on the world-famed 
Sunset Limited or The 
Argonaut from New Or- 
leans through the historic 
and romantic Southwest- 
ern border country, a fit- 
ting prelude to the splen- 
dors of California—Ameri- 
ca’s most interesting trip. 


Sunset Limited 


Leaves New Orleans daily 10:40 A. M. 
Arrives San Francisco 8:15 A.M.3rdday 


The Argonaut 


Leaves New Orleans daily 11:00 P. M. 
Arrives Los Angeles 10:25 A.M.3rd day 


Let a Southern Pacific 
representative arrange 
your trip to see the whole 
Pacific Coast and to return 
over the 


Golden State Route: Via Phoe- 
nix, Tucson, Douglas, El Paso 
to Chicago. Or 

Overland Route: From San 
Francisco along the American 
River Canyon, across the Great 
Salt Lake to Chicago. Or 
Shasta Route: North via Kla- 
math over the new Cascade 


Line. En route—Mt. Shasta, 
Portland, Pacific Northwest. 


Southern Pacific offers 
you four great routes for 
transcontinental travel. 








For complete information, write, 
phone or cell 


A. J. Poston, General Agent 
Room 400, Southern Bldg. 
Fifteenth St. at H., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
Phone: Main 2246 
STHER OFFICES: 
165 Broadway and 531 Fifth Avenue, 
at 44th St., New York 
33 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
Pan American Bank Bldg. 
New Orleans, La. 

Southern Pacific Bldg., Houston, Texas 
Pacific Electric Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Southern Pacific Bldg. 

San Francisco, Calif, 


Southern 
g2e acific 


4‘ 





AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY 
PUBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT 


| Banking 


Mr. Free to Seek _ 
Passage of Bill 


To Aid Railroads | 


Representative Urges That 
Pittman Measure Be Rein- 
troduced to Relieve 
Short Lines. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
thought and many years of experience, 
it was designed mostly to take care of 
our larg@ railroads 
without special thought concerning those 
transportation fingers which are found 
everywhere reaching into out of the 
way places for the raw materials needed 
to keep the wheels of American indus- 
try moving and whieh are in no small 


etity, In this, I am using the views of 
now® only myself but of the Trona Rail- 
way Company as expressed to me. 

Voted At General Election. 

At the California general election last 
year, the people of the State voted to 
the extent of more than two to one to 
give short lines the necessary preferen- 
tial treatment that they are entitled to 
and deserve, by according the short lines 


) Si responsible for our national pros- | 


a reduction in the prevailing tax rate | 


of 7 per cent to 5% per cent. The re- 
capture provision appearing in section 


15-a of the Act of 1920, judging from ; 
in Con- | 
discussion, | 


testimony at hearings, debate 
gress and general public 
seems especially to have been designed 
to adjust the peculiar relationship 
larger carriers competing with each other 
for general business. 


ferent earnings on their investment even 
though such investment might be prac- 


tically the same in each instance, as one | J 
a ‘ | Reserve Bank of 
carrier might have the shorter or the | to the Secretary 


more level route enabling it to operate | 


a faster schedule and deflecting most of 
the traffic which under the circumstances 
the other line would enjoy. This situa- 
tion does not prevail in connection with 
most of our short lines in that very’few, 
if any, compete with each other, while 
most of them tap the natural resources 
of our country, including our forests and 
mines. 


Case of Small Road Cited. 


The Trona Railway was built to open ; 
@» the chemical deposits in the vicinity | 


of Searles Lake, lying approximately 31 
miles northeast of Searles, Calif. 
ceposits at Searles Lake are varied, 
consisting mostly of crude salt, potash, 
borax, soda ash and a few other chemi- 
cals which have not as yet been devel- 
oped. That railroad serves the only 
American potash industry in existence 
and therefore helps the American farmer 
directly by keeping alive the only com- 
metitor 
Syndicate. Two of the three 
borax producing corporations 


largest 
in the 


world have plants located on that road | 
and undoubtedly if these two plants were | 


not operating, borax, as well as potash, 
would be selling for 100 per cent more 
than the present market 


sponsible in keeping down the prices of 
potash and borax, the first being one of 
the most essential ingredients 
manufacture of commercial fertilizer, 
and the other being necessary in the 
merece, such as enameled ware, paper, 
and leather. 

The movement of commodities over the 
Trona Railway fluctuates from year to 
year, thus giving it in the lean years 
insufficient revenue to pay its operating 
expenses while in the better 
sometimes runs over the amount allowed 
it under the 15th section of the Trans- 
portation Act. 
from making up in the provident years 
for the loss of revenue during the periods 
of inactivity 
no control. 
commodities, 
particular road’s case, are always faced 


Railroads, hauling single 


with the depletion of the supply of raw | 
o and also with market compe- | 


7 


“ion, which may at any time ruin the 
few industries for which the railroad 

= built to serve. In the case of the 
y¥ona Railway, two industries that be- 
gan in a splendid way to ship chemicals 
from Searles Lake were finally ruined 
financially by competition. Another in- 
dustry on that line which has been at- 


tempting to function for many years is , 
still struggling with financial matters | 
| with which they connect or 


brought about by keen competition at 
other points. 


Would Remedy Conditions. 


It was to remedy conditions of this | 


kind,: which undoubtedly exist in con- 
nection with hundreds of short line rail- 
roads, that the Pittman Bill was intro- 
duced. I believe that this bill, which I 
hope will pass the incoming Congress, 
will be helpful not only to California 
railroads and industries but to 
farmer and the industries as a whole 


using these California-produced chemi- | 


cals. The Transportation Act of 1920 
was the result of years of experience 
in the regulation of common carrier rail- 
roads engaged in interstate commerce. 
It was enacted largely for the purpose 
of correcting a situation brought about 
by the Federal control of railroads. 


of the years which have followed that 


certain of its provisions which were con- | 


sidered doubtful at the time have now 
shown themselves to be so inequitable 
and unsatisfactory as to require revision. 

Congress has used the term “competi- 
tive traffic” in its technical sense so that 
the recapture provision has apparently 
extended to a different type of compet- 
itive traffic than was apparently aimed 
at by including paragraph (5) of Sec- 
tion 15-a, of the Transportation Act 
which reads: “inasmuch as it is impos- 
sible (without regulation and control in 
athe interest of the commerce of the 
United States considered as, a whole). to 
e¥cablish uniform rates upon 
tive traffic -” It is true that many 
of the shart line railroads are technically 


and apparently | 


of | 


Two large rail- | 
roads operating between the same com- | 
mercial centers might reflect quite dif- 


The ; England (pound ere 


of the Franco-German Potash | 
| Spain 


in the | 


; Chile 
© | Uruguay 
years it | 
| engaged 
| 

| they are parties to thorough routes and 


This prevents the road | joint 


Nai icals i t | i 
such as chemicals in tha | substantially 


the | 


| passed, 


It | 


is not surprising that in the experience | : p 7 
| bring into being the original intention of 


competi- | 
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Securities 


Dealers i in Exchange i in Mexico Required 


To Secure Special Permit from Treasury 


Recent Decree Provides That Transactions Must Be Re- 
corded; Penalties Applied to Adverse Speculation. 


A speciai permit from the Mexican 
Treasury has been required since August 
30 for 
Mexico, according to a report to the De- 


concerns dealing in exchage in | 


partment of Commerce from the Com- | 


mercial Attache at Mexico City, George | 


Wythe. 
The full text of the report follows: 
The operations of Mexican banks and 


Diario Oficial 
that date, 


cree published in the 
August 30, 1927. From 
banks, 


all 


permit from the treasury department. 
“Exchange” is defined as including the 


| followng operatons: 


“1, Buying and selling foreign money 
with commodities, bank notes, or metallic 


| coin, as against Mexican money or other 


foreign money. 

“Transfer and conc 
in Mexican money or 
the form of coin, bank 
modities. 

“The exchange of gold coin fou 
coin, and vice versa. 

Transaction Recorded. 

The decree provides that all persons 

dealing in exchanges are subject to all 


‘-entration of 
foreign money, 
notes, or com- 


silver 


the provisions of the general banking | 
as well as to the special provisions | 
i or 
| change.” 


law, 
contained in this decree. 
The decree requires 


all exchange 


brokers and banks dealing in exchange | 
to register in chronological order all the | 


exchange bought or sold. The register 


must be authorized by and bear the seal | 


Foreign Exchange 


October 18.-—The 
New York, today 
of the Treasury 


F ed deral 
certified 
the fol- 


New York, 


lowing: 
October 18, 1927. 

In pursuance of the provisions of Section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of assessment and collection of 
duties upon merchandise imported into the 
United States, we have ascertained and 


| hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
| in the New York market 
cable transfers payable in the forcign cur- | 


at noon toda: for 

rencies are shown below: 
Country 

Europe: 

Austria (schilling) 
Belgium (belga) 

Bulgaria (lev) .. 

Czechoslovakia (krone) 

Denmark (krone) 


“a 1093 


02 29625 ) 
.2680 


Finland (markka) 
France (franc) ¢ 
Germany (reichsmark) 
Greece (drachma) 
Holland (guilder) 
Hungary cpenae) 
BORED CHROMED ood sa bene 
Norway (krone). 
Pollan! (zloty) 
Portugal (escudo) 
Rumania (leu) 
(peseta) 
Sweden (krona) 
Switzerland (franc).. 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 
Asia: 

hina (Chefoo tael) 


China (Hankow tael) 
5‘ | China (Shanghai tael) 
quotation. | 


Thus, the Trona Railway is directly -re- 


China (Tientsin tael) 

China (Hong Kong dollar) 
China (Mexican dollar) 

China (Tientsin or ee dol.) 
Chins (Yuan dollar) .. : 
India (rupee)... : 
Japan (yen) 4647 
Singapore (S. S By (dollar) -5602 


"1907 
14493 
14458 


5 ; ; | Nor.h America: 
manufacture of various articles of com- | ¢ 


Canada (dollar). .901048 
Cuba (peso)...... 99953 
Mexico (peso) 
Newfoundiand (dollar) 
South America: 
Argentina (gold) 
Brazil (milreis)... 
(peso) 1 
(peso) 0167 


in competitive traffic in that 


rates on commodities destined to 


| points off their lines in competition with 
over which the road has | 


commodities originating main 
But, in a practical sense, 
all of the short lines 
country are feeder lines that origi- 
nate and deliver to the main or trunk 
at their points various 
commodities that in the aggregate pro- 
duces an enormous tonnage for the main 
line railroads. These short line railroads, 
with but very few exceptions, are not 
competitive in the practical sense either 
with each other 
the main line or 


on or 


trunk lines. 
in 
this 


lines junction 


or with segments of 

trunk line railroads 

otherwise. 
May Require Revision. 

The pharseology of the Pittman bill 
may require revision to more clearly de- 
fine the meaning of “limited service life” 
and also the type of railroad to which 
it will be applied. 

There is no doubt whatever in 
mind that the recapture provision 
the Act is unjust to certain types of 
railroads. There being no 


relieve this 
tice, the Pittman bill, 


ate with the idea of relieving the situ- 


| ation in instances where relief is merited. 
I do believe there is any logical oppo- | 


sition to it and its enactment would 


the law of 1920. 


Corporate Financing 


MUNICIPAL :: GOVERNMENT :: 


| 


| exchange brokers are regulated by a de- | 
of | 


individuals, and firms dealing in | 
exchange are required to have a special | 


funds | 
in | 


183 | 


my | 
of | 
adequate | 
| power of the Interstate Commerce Com- | 
| mission to properly injus- | 
which should be | 
has been introduced in the Sen- | 


| criminal 


| Bank of 


of the treasury department. 

All houses dealing in exchange must 
make a report within the first 10 days 
of each month, listing all exchange op- 
erations made during the preceding 
month, 


transmit copies to the Bank of Mexico 
and to the credit bureau of the treasury 
department. 
[xchange brokers are required to pay 
a monthly inspection fee, which 
range between 5 and 30 pesos. 
Penalties Provided. 
In case a bank or broker 


der the monthly reports, the right of 


said bank or broker to deal in exchange | 


will be withdrawn temporarily—for 15 
days in the case of the first failure to 


render the report, and for 90 days in the | 


case of the second omission. In the case 
of the third omission, the bank or broker 
will be prohibited absolutely from car- 
rying on exchange operations. 

Similar penalties wiil be applied to 
speculation which affects adversely ‘the 
rates of exchanre or the circulation of 
money. Persons practicing exchange op- 
erations furthermore, will be liable to 
prosccution if they “give 
false information or use any other rep- 
rehensible means to bring about the rise 
fall of the value of moneys or ex- 
This been issued by the 
as a part of its 
coins to a 


decree has 
Mexican Government 
campaign to restore silver 
parity with gold. 


TRANSACTION 
in Office of 
Compiroller of the 


Curreney 
The following transactions of the Bu- 
reau of the Comptroller of the Currency, 
Department of the Treasury, has 
been announced by the Comptroller 
the Currency, J. W. Mcintosh: 
Application organize 
Odessa National Bank, Odessa, Texas; 
Correspondent, Marcus M. Bright, Box. 
187, Ft. Worth, Texas; capital, $25,000. 
Applications to organize approved: The 
Springfield Gardens National Bank of 
New York N. Y.; correspondent, Wil- 


to received: 


| liam B. Jones, Merrick Road and Spring- 


field Ave, Springfield Gardens, New 
York, N. Y.; capital, 200,000. 

The First National Bank of Jewett, 
Ohio; correspondent, Dr. A. C. Grove, 
Jewett, Ohio; capital, $35,000. 

The West Branch National Bank of 


| Jersey Shore, Pa.; correspondent, Clar- 
| ence L. Peaslee, Williamsport, Pa.; 


cap- 
ital, $125,000. 
Application to convert approved: The 


| Mutual National Bank of the City of 
i New 
| Mutual Bank, New York, N. Y.; 
| $500,000. 


conversion of The 
capital, 


Tork; Ws Ds 


The Midway National 
St. Paul, Minn; conversion of 
The Snelling State Bank of St. Paul, 
Minn.; president, Herbert H. Biglow; 
cashier, Edward N. Leaf; capital, $100,- 
000. : 

Branch authorized under the Act of 
Feb. 25, 1927: The Farmers National 
Bank and Trust Company of Winston- 
Salem, N. C; location of branch—vicinity 
of the corner of Dighth and Trade 
Streets, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


isued: 


Charter 


| First Morigage Notes 


BEARING INTEREST AT 6% 
Secured on Residences in D. C. 


ani VISKEEVE Raxo GOSS" we 


INCORPORATED 
Mortgage Bankers Assn. of Ame! 


_ Washington, Bb, €. 


| Member 


Our October 
Zuvestinent Review 


points out the investment 


possibilities of 


New Haven 
Union Pacific 
Kennecott Copper 
Commonwealth Power 


and Reliable Stores Ten 
Year 6’s to net 6.20% 


HORNBLOWER 
& WERKS 


Portland, Me. 
Pittsburgh 


Members of the New York, Boston 
Chicago, Cleveland, and Detroit 
Stock Exchanges 


Boston 
New York 
Chicago 
Cleveland 


Investment Bonds 


PUBLIC UTILITY «3 


= 


INDUSTRIAL 


Inquiries Invited 


E. H. Rollins & Sons 


Founded 1876 


BOSTON 
200 Devonshire St. 
SAN FRANCISCO 
300 Montgomery St. 


NEW YORK 
44 Wall Street 


LOS ANGELES 
1000 California Bank Bidg. 


PHILADELPHIA/ 
1515 Locust St. 


CHICAGO 
231 So. La Salle St. 
LONDON 
$ Copthall Court E. C. 2 


ee -— 





This report must be sent to the | 
| national banking commission, which will | 


will | 


fails to ren- | 


‘out | 


just | 
of } 


| 000,000. 








Revenues 


U. S. Treasury Statement 
October 15. 
(Made Public October 18, 1927) 


Receipts. 
Customs receipts 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income tax 
Miscellaneous 
revenue 
Miscellaneous receipts. 


$2,840,265.77 


internal 
3,259,625.54 
Total ordinary receipts 9,819,988.68 
Public-debt receipts. . 
Balance previous day 159,451,913.96 
171,115,653.64 
Expenditures. 
General expenditures... 
Interest on public debt.. 
Refunds of receipts.... 
Panama Canal 
Operations in special ac- 
counts 
Adjusted service certifi. 
cate fund.. 
Civil service 


$6,748,381.40 


43,786.83 
27,091.11 


328,385.76 
retirement 
35,346.43 
Investment 


913,003.97 | 


Total ordinary expen- 
ditures 
Other public-debt expen- 
ditures 
Balance today.. 155,881,984.92 


Pe 


Total 


President Expecting 


Surplus Next Year 


| share, 
| exchanged for 
| of the Lake Superior & Ishpeming Rail- 


Does Not Think Tax Reduction | 


Will Be as High as 
$350,000,000. 


Althougl resi i ; a ; 
Although President Coolidge has not | to the commission’s further order. 


| Stockholders Approve 
| Proposed Stock Increase 


yet received any figures or estimates 


from the Department of the Treasury 
| regarding the expected surplus for next | 
year, he believes that there will be a 
; surplus but does not know the amount 


of it, it was stated officially 

White House on October 18. 
72.2 President, 

the suggestion 


at the 


it was said, has seen 
published to the effect 


| that he had.said that there might be 


a reduction of taxes as muc” as $50u,- 
What the President intended 
to say, it was stated, was that he did 
not believe that it would be 
as $350,000,000 or $400,000,000. 


as 


1,286,675.58 


2,433,422.79 | 


| 4, in 


5,188,505.19 | 
1,845,562.59 | 


1,983,795.60 | 


i | Marquette & 
"471,115,653. 64 { 
| 1924, 86 I. C. € 
authorized to acquire and operate these | 


much |! 


YEARLY 
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Cent 


Interstate Commerce Commission Decides That Capital 


Investment Justifies Increase. 


The Lake 


road 


cur & Ishpeming Rail- 
the 
to 


Supe: 


has just been authorized by 


Interstate Commerce Commission 


| issue $2,856,000 of capital stock, to be 
1,843,750.00 


distributed to its stockholders as a 200 
per cent stock dividend. Commissioner 


: Eastman dissented. 


The full text of the report by Division 
Finance Docket No. 6347, dated 
October 12, follows: 

The Lake Superior & Ishpeming Rail- 
road Company, a common carrier by 
railroad engaged in interstate commerce, 
has duly applied for authority under 
section 20a of the Interstate Commerce 
Act to issue $2,856,000 of capital stock 
for distribution as a dividend of 200 per 
cent on the outstanding capital stock. 
No objection to the granting of the ap- 
plication has been presented to us. 

The applicant was incorporated Au- 
gust 17, 1923, under the laws of Mich- 
igan, for the purpose of consolidating 
| and operating as one railroad the prop- 
erties of the Lake Superior & Ishpeming 
Railway Company and the Munising, 
Southeastern Railway 
By our order of January 22, 
313, the applicant was 





Company. 


preperties and to issue 15,000 shares of 
capital stock of the par value of $100 a 
of which 10,000 shares Were to be 
a like number of shares 


way Company, 4,280 shares were to be 
exchanged for 18,700 shares of the 
Munising, Marquette & Southeastern 
Railway Company, and 720 shares were 
to be held for future disposition subject 


The applicant’s stockholders have au- 
thorized an increase of capital stock 
from 15,000 shares to 43,000 shares, all 
having a par value of $100 a share, and 
the directors have declared a dividend of 
two shares of common stock for 
share of the applicant’s stock outstand- 
ing, to be distributed to holders of record 
as of June 15, 1927, subject to the ap- 
proval of necessary public authorities. 

The applicant is primarily an ore- 
carrying road, operating’ approximately 
161 miles of railroad on the Lake Su- 
perior shore of Michigan. It is con- 


each | 


» 


trolled, through ownership of 75.2 per 
cent of its capital stock, by the Cleve- 
land-Cliffs Iron Company, from whose 
mines is obtained the greater portion of 
the tonnage transported. 

' The balance sheet as of 
1927, submitted with the 
shows property 
taling $7,879,573.91, all of which, with 
the exceptiag of miscellaneoeus physical 
property, $127,039.36, is capitalizable as 
investment. The miscellaneous physical 


March 31, 


property consists principally of rail and | 


track material leased to shippers along 
the line for their use in the construc- 
tion of logging spurs and branches, and 


will therefore be treated as material and | 


supplies, in accordance with our usual 
procedure. 
Material supplies is shown at 
$261,511.82, but, with the addition of 
miscellaneous physical property, would 
total $388,551.18. Cash is shown at 
$210,554.44, a total for these three items 
of $599,105.62. 

The balance sheet shows reserves (ac- 
crued depreciation) for equipment re- 
placement $1,398,534.56, for way and 


and 


; structure replacement $2,042,608.12; and 


for miscellaneous physical property $1,- 
980, a total of $3,443,122.68. The first 
two depreciation items should be de- 
ducted from the property and equipment 
cost items to which they refer, although 
ordinarily road depreciation is not de- 
ducted. 

The reasons for the deductions are (1) 
that the transportation of forest prod- 
ucts and ore, both subject to depletion, 
form applicant’s principal items of 
revenue,’ the fluctuation of which di- 
rectly affects the value of its invest- 
ment; and (2) that the nature of the 


title conveyed by owners of mining prop- | 


erties to common carriers is such as to 


| necessitate additional and often consid- | 


erable expense in relocating tracks and 


acquiring new right of way (116 I. C. | 


C. 1). The property and equipment ac- 
count would therefore be reduced 
the purposes of capitalization to 
311,391.87. 


$4,- 


The applicant’s average annual operat- | 


ing expenses for the period 1924 to 
1926, inclusive, as shown by the annual 
reports to the commission, were $1,- 
85,388. Its operating expenses for the 
year 1926 were $1,437,052. 

In the absence of any showing by the 
applicant as to the amount of working 


; ment account, 


| issue of $2,856,000 of stock, 
the capitalization $4,284,000, 


application, | 
and equipment cost to- | 


for | 
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| Lake Superior and Ish peming Railroad 


To Give Stoc.: Dividend of 200 Per (¢ 


capital required, $200,000 will be allowed 
the purposes of this proceeding, 
which, added to the property and equip- 
as depreciated, amounts 


for 


to $4,511,391.87. 

There is no funded debt. The capitali- 
zation is represented by $1,428,000 of 
capital stock, which, with the proposed 
would, make 

leaving an 
excess of capitalizable assets over capi- 
talization of $227,391.87. 

A profit and credit balance of 
$3,223,1387.40 is shown by the balance 
sheet mentioned. After debiting the 
amount of the proposed dividend, there 
would remain a surplus of $367,137.40. 

It is stated that the surplus, a part 
of which it is desired to capitalize, rep- 
resents an accumulation of the earnings 
of the applicant and its predecessors for 
a long period of years. These earnings 
were used in the improvement of the 
railroad and its terminal facilities, in- 
cluding a first-class reinforced concrete 
ore dock at Marquette, Mich., and in the 
purchase of rolling stock and equipment 
with particular reference to the trans- 
portation of iron ore and torest products. 

It is also stated that no dividends were 
paid tor the 28-year period extending 
from 1895 to 1923. Since the consoli- 
dation in 1923, dividends haye been paid 
at the rate of 5, 2214, 20, and 50 per cent 
in the years 1923, 1924, 1925, and 1926, 
respectively, a total of $1,370,900, or an 
annual average for the period of 
$342,725. 

The applicant claims that these divi- 
dend rates given an erroneous impres- 
sion of their reasonableness and for that 
reason seeks authority to have its capi- 
talization more nearly reflect its invest- 
ment. 

The annual reports to the commission 
show that the applicant’s average an- 
nual net income for the period 1924 to 
1926 was $532,873. The net income for 
the year ending December 31, 1926, is 
shown as $743,881, the operating ratio 
for that year being given as 58.62 per 
cent. 

We find that the proposed issue of 
capital stock by the applicant as afore- 
said (a) is for a lawful object within its 
corporate purposes, and compatible with 
the public interest, which is necessary 
and appropriate for and consistent with 
the proper performance by it of service 
to the public as a common carrier, and 
which will. not impair its ability to per- 
form that service, and (b) is reasonably 
necessary and appropriate for such pur- 
pose. 

An appropriate order will be entered. 

Commissioner Eastman dissents. 


loss 


ALERT ADVERTISERS 


Are Quick to Recognize a New Market 


Here are a few of the prominent national advertisers who are 
recognizing the importance of the influential audience gathered 
around The United States Daily. 


They are using regular space in The United States Daily to 
place their sales messages before this 31,000 group of important 


buyers, of which you are a member. 


Cadillac Motor Car Co. 
Lambert Pharmacal Co. 
Buick Motor Co. 

Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
Middle West Utilities Co. 
United States Lines 

General Motors Corporation 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. 

Radio Corporation of America 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. 


(Camel Cigarettes) 


Equitable Trust Co.-of New York 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe System 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 
National Cash Register Co. 
Hornblower & Weeks 

J. P. Morgan & Co. 

Illinois Central Railroad Co. 
Associated Gas and Electric Co. 

Cities Service Co. 


These advertisers are using The United States Daily because 


questioned. 


Frigidaire Corporation 
Dillon, Read & Co. 
Standard Oil Co. of N. J. 
Southern Pacific Lines 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 
Hallgarten & Co. 

Gulf Refining Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Calkins & Holden, Inc. 
H. M. Byllesby & Co. 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 
Curtis Publishing Co. 
Utility Securities Co. 
Dollar Steamship Line 


Liggett & Meyers Tobacco Co. 


(Chesterfield Cigarettes) 
Redmond & Co. 


Chicago, Milwatikee & St. Paul Railway 
International Harvester Co. of America 


they know that you want only those products whose quality is un- 
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Business Directed —_ Distributions to Beneficiaries Under Trust Created | = 
By Sole Trustee Is | By Terms of Will Found to Be Subject to Income Tax, 


Taxed as Association eee ee 


Index and Digest 
Of Tax Decisions and Rulings 


Held to Be 
Whether Management of 
Organization Is Vested 
in Individual. 


OPINION OF GENERAL COUNSEL OF Bu- 
REAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE, G. C. M. 


2405 


Distinguishing between trusts and as- | 
where a 
business is organized and conducted in 
of a} 
that the 
on is vest- 


sociations for tax purposes, 


a manner corresponding to that 
corporation, it is immaterial 
management of the organizat: 


ed in individual, according to an opinion | 
the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue, G. C. M. 2405, hold- 
ing the company in question to be an 
the 


by the General Counsel of 


meaning of 
act. 


association w.thin the 
1918 and subseaouent revenue 
It was held that where the business !s 


the buying and selling of merchandise, 


the buying and selling of real estate, and | 


the lending of money, and negotiable 
certificates of beneficial interest similar 


to shares of stock are issued, the trust 


is carrying on a business in the manner 
and form of a cororation and is taxable 
as an association. 
Vested In One Trustee. 
The fact that the trust was 
tered by a sole trustee, it was held, did 
not place the case beyond the scope of 
the decision in Hecht v. Malley, 265 U. 
S. 144; T. D. : C. B. ITI-1, 489. The 


opinion, in full text. follows: 


adminis- 


An opinion is requested as to whether | 


‘the M Company should be taxed as an 
association or as a trust. 

The M Company was organized 
November—, 1920, under a declaration 
of trust. created by A, B, C, and 2, who 
are referred to as subscribers. E_ is 
named as sole trustec. The subscribers 
to the trust and the sole trustee are the 
beneficiaries. There are y shares of 
beneficial interest having a par value of 
z dollars each. It is provided in the 
trust instrument that the trustee, in so 
for as practical and convenient, shall be 
designated by, and for convenience act 
under, the name of the M Company, and 
shall conduct all business and execute all 
instruments in writing in performance 
of this trust. 

The trusiee has the legal title of the 
property which is administered by him 
and used in carrying en the business on 
the business contemplated by the terms 
of the trust. The beneficiaries have no 
right to the earnings 


any right to call for a partition of the 
trust property or a dissolution of the 
trust. The assests of the trust estate 
are held by the trustee for the use of the 
business of the trust, which is specified 
as follows: 

The bYving and selling of goods, waves 
and merchandise of any description by 
wholesale and retail, particularly the 
buying and selling of real estate, chattels, 
real estate notes, lending moneys, buy- 
ing and selling stocks and bonds of any 
kind whatsoever, and the purchase and 
and merchan- 
and the ac- 
in the 
and 


sale of such goods, wares. 
dise used for such business; 
cumulation and loan money 
purchase and sale of bills, notes, 
other negotiable instruments. 
Termination of Trust. 

It is provided that the trust shall con- 
tinue for the term of 21 years after the 
death of E, the named trustee, at which 
time the then trustee shall proceed to 
wind up its affairs and liquidate the as- 
sets and distribute the same rata 
among the holders of the certificates of 
beneficial interest.: 

After a careful consideration 
facts in the case of the M Company this 
office is of the oninion that the trust is 
organized for the purpose of carrying 
on a business ordinarily carried on for 
profit, and that it is conducting the 
business in the manner and the form of 
a corporation. In the case of Hecht v. 
Mailey, supra, the court held that the 
word used in the Rey- 
enue Act of 1918 in its ordinary meaning, 
and includes a “Massachusetts trust” 
having a quasi corporate organization 
under which trustees are engaged in 
carrying on business enterprises, irre- 
spective of the measure of control vested 
and exercised by the beneficiaries, 
benefi_ial certificate holders. 
stated in part as foliows: 

We conclude, therefore, that when the 
nature of the three trusts here involved 
is considered, as the petitioners are not 
merely trustees for collecting funds and 
paying them over, but are associated to- 
gether in much the same manner as the 
directors in a corporation for the purpose 
of carrying on business enterprises, the 
trusts are to be deemed associations 
within the meaning of the Act of 1918; 
this being true independently of the 
meause of control exercised by the bene- 


of 


pro 


association is 


as 
The court 


large measure of control exercised by the 


beneficiaries * * 
In the case of Burk-Waggoner Oil As- 


sociation v. Hopkins (269 U. S., 110 T. 


D. 8582, C. B. IfI-1, 1) it was held that 


as used in the Revenue Act of 1918, the 
term “corporation” includes associations 
and joint stoc' companies, and the term 
“partnership” refers to ordinary partner- 
Furthermore, that unincorporated 


ship. 
joint stock associations 
their business in the 


which conduct 
same form 


nieally such associations are 
organized. 
Held To Be Association. 


The taxpayer contends that the rule | 


Immaterial | 


on | 


until they are | 4 
“vr thay | Moved to 
distributed by the trustee, nor have they | , 


of the | 


and | 
mode of procedure as corporations are 
taxable as corporations, although tech- 
partner- 
ships under the laws of the State where 


‘Amount Is Not Part 


Of Sum Bequeathed 


| Exemption Denied Under Acts 
I" Regulating Levy on 
Bequests. 


| GEORGE D. WIDENER V. COMMISSIONER OF 


INTERNAL REVENUE, JOSEPH E. WIDE- | 


NER V. COMMISSIONER @F INTERNAL 


Nos. 


APPEALS, 7723, 


seOr 


OF TAX 


7725, 


BoARD 
7724, 
In determining the taxable net income 
of beneficiaries under a_ testamentary 
| trust, the fact that the right, at the 
time of death, to receive such periodic 
| distributions of income, had a value does 
| not serve to reduce the taxable net in- 
| 


1726, 772%. 


come embodied in such distributions, the 


Board of Tax Appeals held herein. 


Such distributions, it was held, are 


| the Constitution. Distributions when re- 


| $ ° » | 
| ceived are not to any extent themselves 


the bequest so as to be exempt under 
| section 213(b)(5) of the 1918 and 1921 

Revenue Acts. 

Death duties, whether upon the legacy 
| of the estate, and income taxes, it was 
| held, are wholly different in concept and 
| theory, and the fact that they may im- 

pinge upon each other in ultimate in- 

cidence by striking at the beneficiary 

so as to diminish first his inheritance 

and then his income therefrom, is a leg- 

islative matter which Congress has pre- 
| sumably considered. 

Losses and depreciation ofa trust es- 
tate were held not to be pro rata de- 
| ductions of the distributees of trust in- 
come. ~ 

The conduct of racing and 
stables for profit, rather than for pleas- 
ure, was held by the Board to be a 
business, the and losses _ of 


breeding 


| expenses 


‘ which are deductible for tax purposes. 


Schofield Andrews, J. C. Peacock, W. 
R. Spofford, and John W. Townsend for 
the petitioners and John D. Foley for the 
Commissioner. 


Petitioner Operates 
Horse Racing Stables 

The findings 
low: 

Findings of 
from 1919 to 1920, inclusive, Joseph E. 
Widener owned and operated horse rac- 
ing and breeding stables. He started his 
stables about 20 years ago, and was 
organize them by him great 
in horses. His bre stables 


and his horses 


f fact and 


During the years 


interest ding 
were located in Kkentucl:y 
in training were quartered at Belmont 
| Park and at Elkins Park. 

He took an active part in the man- 
agement and operation of his stables and 
devoted a large portion of his time 
thereto. He employed all riders, looked 
after the engagement of all horses, per- 
sonally directed the breeding of the 


| horses, kept records of the breeding, de- 
termined what horses should be purch- , 


ased and sold, and otherwise engaged 
himself in a general supervision of the 
stables. Nearly every time his horses 
were running in races he attended the 
tracks where they were running. He did 
not bet on the races. 

The employes of the stables included 
trainers, jockeys, blacksmiths, gubbers, 
exerci and veterinarian’. The 
expenses of operation included the sal- 
ary and wages of such émployes, feed, 
transportation, heat, stabling, stud fees, 
entrance fees, and insurance. The sources 
income of the stables were purses, 
stakes, and the sale of horses. 

The gross receipts of the stables, the 
ordinary and necessary expenses of op- 
erating the same, and the amounts by 
which the expenses exceeded the receipts, 
for the years involved, are: 

1919: receipts, $54,166.71; 


boys, 


oi 


expenses, 


$74.884.48; deficit, $20,717.77. 4 5 
»$ : | power I now vest in my son, Joseph, and 
expenses, | 5 


1920: receipts, $70,966.71; 
$177.520.90; deficit, $106,354.19. 
1921:, receipts, $49,407.65; 
| $144,296.18; deficit, $94,888.53. 
1922: receipts, $29,601.19; 
$141,464.85; deficit, $111,865.66. 

He had purchased horses for his 
stables since March 1, 1913, which died 
or were sold at prices less than cost. 

In the majority of cases the horses 
were those which had proved not 
be revenué earners. 

He attempted to make his stables a 


expenses, 


expenses, 


sold 


to 


successful venture financially during the | 
entire period of their operation, but with | 


the exception of a few years at the 
start, they have been operated at a loss. 


Entire Racing Interests 


Were Reorganized 
He was dissatisfied with the results of 
the operations for the years from 1919 


ing interests. He discharged his trainer, 
and invested more money in the enter- 


prise with the hope of making it a finan- | 


cial success. 
England 


He imported a sta,lion from 


easiliel = 
that where a business is organized 
and conducted in a manner correspond- 
ing to that of a corporation it is imma- 
terial that the management of the organ- 
ization is vested in one individual. 

Where, as in the inctcnt case, 
business is the buying and selling 


son 


the 
of 


merchandise, the buying and selling of | 


real estate, and the len‘ing of money, 
and negotiable certificates of beneficial 
interest similar to shares of stock are 
issued, the trust is carrying on a busi- 
nessin the manner and form of a cor- 
poration and is taxable as an association, 
and the fact that the trust is adminis- 
tered by a sole trustee does not place 


laid down in the case of Hecht v. Malley, | the case beyond the scope of the decision 


supra, should not be followed where there | 
is a sole trustee, but is applicable only in 
cases where the trustees are associated | 
together in a manner similar to that 


of directors. This office is unable 


in Hecht v. Malley, supra. 

It is conclude that the M Company is 
an association within the meaning of the 
Revenue Act of 1918 and the Acts of 


to | subsequent years, and it should be taxed 


agree with this contention, for the rea- accordingly, 


income both under the statute and under | 


| tion were 


decision fol- 


! and in 


for breeding purposes, which | 


has returned stud fees of $110,000 in 
three years. As a result, 1925 and 1926 
have been his best years. 

This petitioner is a director in a num- 
ber of corporations, and has large finan- 
cial interests therein. 

During 1919 George 


D. Widener 


| owned and operated racing and breeding 


stables. He started his stables in 1916, 


and was moved to organize them by his | 


fondness for horses and his interest in 
outdoor life. His breeding stables were 
located at Chestnut Hill, outside Phila- 


; | delphia, and his horses in training were 
REVENUE, ELEANOR W. DIXON v. Com- | 
MISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE, | 


quartered at Belmont Park. He took an 
active personal part in the manage- 
ment of his stables. He made entries, 
employed the trainer and jockey, super- 
vised the 
concerned with the management of his 
stables. He attended the tracks where 
his herses were running whenever he 
was able to do He devoted 
time to his stables than to his other in- 
teresis. 


So. 


The character of the expenses of opera- | 


tion and the sources of income are the 
same as set forth above in the case of 
Joseph E. Widener. 

The gross receipts of this petitioner’s 
stables for 1919 were $38,836.75, the or- 
dinary and necessary expenses of opera- 
$118,546.12, an excess of e&- 
penses over receipts of $79,50.37 

He had puichased horses for his 
stables which were sold during 1919 for 

These horses were purchased for rac- 
ing purposes. 

Cperation of Stables 
Always a Loss 

He began hic stables with the idea that 
he would come out even financially or 
make a He was fond of horges 
and wanted <n outdoor occupation. Each 


pront. 


year the stables have been in operation | 


has 
from 
director 


sustaihed a loss 
$50,000 to over 
of a number 


the petitioner 
thereon 
$79,000. 


ranging 
He is a 
of corporations. 

The respondent disallowed as deduc- 
tions from the income of both these pe- 
titioners the ordinary and necessary ex- 
penses of operating the stables and the 
»sses on the sale and death of horses. 
$11.455 less than cost. 

All the petit 
life under a trust created by the will of 
P. A. B. Widener, who died November 6, 


1915. 


In Article Fourth of the said will he | 


ted that his mansion house should 
be part 
) 


be n ied out of the income of such 
residuary estate as th: home of his old- 
est living male descendant. In 


direc 


descendants upon the principle of repre- 
soniation. Article Fifth provides 
alia: 

Fifth: I give, devise and bequeath all 
the rest, residue and remainder of my 
estate, real and personal, subject to the 
exercise of the discretion which I have 
vested in my son, Joseph, in the third 
paragraph hereof, un‘o my 
hereinafter named and their successors 
in the Trust, and the survivors and sur- 


inter 


the uses, persons anl purposes and with 
the powers following: 

In trust, until twenty-one vears after 
the decease of the last survivor of those 
of my descendants who are alive at the 
time of my death, as follows: 

To divide the net income monthly, into 
as many parts or shares as, at each time 
of monthly distribution, there shall be 

ons of mine then living and sons of mine 


then dead, represented by descendants 


then living, and to sub-divide the share ! 


falling to each set of descendants of a 
son of mine at any of said times dead, 
amongst them per stirpes, upon the prin- 
ciple of representation, and to pay over 
at each of said times to each of my de- 
scendants who may then be found 
titled, his or her share 
to the power of appointment by will over 
the income which would 
payable directly to a descendant, which 


in my grandson, George D. Widener, Jr., 
my granddaughter, Eleanor E]- 
kins Widener Dixon, with respect to the 
descendants of each, namely: 

The discretion referred to 


as being 


given to his son, Joseph, relates to a col- | 


lection of art and is not material to this 
issue, 
provides: 

Seventh: Wherever herein I have pro- 
vided for the payment of income from my 


residuary estate to any beneficiary, I | 
direct that the same shall not be subject | 


to attachment, execution, sequestration, | Jn Races for Gain 


or to any order of the Court, and that 
the beneficiary shall have no power to 
alienate or anticipate said payments or 


; encumber the same, nor shall said income 
| be liable for the contracts, debts or en- | 
gagements of any beneficiary, but the | 


same shall be paid by my trustees to the 


: : 3 i legatee or devisce free : a ad 
to 1922, and reorganized his entire rac- | Be z or devisce free and cleat of all 
| assignments, attachments, anticipations, | 


levies, executions, decrees and sequestra- 
tions, and shall only become the prop- 
erty of the beneficiary when actually re- 
ceived by him or her as the case may be. 

The said P. A. B. Widener was sur- 


vived by one son, Joseph E. Widener, one 


of the petitioners in this proceeding, and 


| by two children of a deceased son, namely 
| George 


D. Widener and Eleaner W. 
Dixon, the other two petitioners in this 
proceeding. 


Residuary Estate 


Divided Between Heirs 

The balance of the net income of the 
residuary estate has been distributed 
since the creation of the trust” and 
distributed today in the proportion of 
one-half to Joseph E. Widener and one- 
fourth each to George D. Widener and 
Eleanor W. Dixon. 

The trustees of the estate of P. A. 
B. Widener sold securities and real estate 
belonging to.the corpus of the estate 
during 1919 and 1920 at prices which 
the respondent has determined to result 
in losses to the estate of $481,333.84 and 
$103,257.70, respectively. During the 
same two years the trustees owned an 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| turned the rents received as income. 
breeding, and was generally | 
| charges 


| charges and has allowed them as deduc- 
more | 


_ 
ai 


ioners are benficiaries for | 





of his residuary estate and should | 


Article | 
| Fifth of his will he gave the balance of 
the income of his residuary estate to his | 


| tions, 





} trust. 


otherwise be | 


Article Seventh of sai vill | 
rticle Seventh of the said will | tates from January 1, 1916, to December 


is | 


Losses From Estate 


Pro Rata Claims of Distributees 
of Benefits Are 
Disallowed. 


| office building, the Widener Building, and 
both located | 


a hotel, the Ritz-Carlton, 
in Philadelphia. 

They leased both properties and re- 
In 
1919 and 1920 they charged off depreci- 


; ation on the two buildings amounting to 


$183,681.51 and $184,023.70, respectively. 
The respondent has determined these 
to be reasonable depreciation 


tions from the income of the estate as 
an entity. The respondent 
these amounts as deductions in 
mining the petitioners’ 


deter- 


D. Widener and Eleanor 
Dixon are aiso beneficiaries for life un- 


George 


| der a trust created by the will of their 


father, George D. Widener, Sr., who died 


| April 15, 1912. 


By this will he left one-third of his 


| estate to his widow outright, and gave 


the income from the other two-thirds to 
his two children/and their issue 
the principle of representation, the trust 
to continue until the death of the sur- 
vivor of the two children. Article Fourth 
of this will provides inter alia: 
Fourth: I give, devise and bequeath 
the rest, residue and remainder of 
my estate, real and personal, whereso- 
ever situated and howsoever found, and 
in case of the decease of my wife before 
me, the whole of said estate to my 
Executors hereinafter named, their heirs, 
executors, administrators, successors and 
assigns, in trust nevertheless, for the 
uses, persons and purposes and with the 
powers following: 

In trust until the decease of my last 
surviving child, to divide the net income 
quarterly into as many parts or shares 
as at each time of quarterly distribu- 
tion, there shall be children of mine then 
living, and chjldren of mine then dead 


| represented by descendants then living 


or by appointees hereunder and to sub- 
divide the share falling to each set of 
descendants or 
ceased child at of said times 
quarierly distribution amongst the de- 
scondsnts per s 

ple of representation, and to 
to such child and descendant 


any 


pay over 
who at 


each of said times of quarterly distribu- | 


tion shall be found entitled, its share 
free and clear of its debts, contracts. en- 
alienations, and anticipa- 
and free and clear of all levies, 
attachments, Sequestrations and execu- 
tions. 


ment 


| Principal of Trust 
| Not Withdrawn 
Executors | 


George D. 
Dixon 


Widener 
survived their 


and Eleanor 
father. 


W. 
Neither 


| of them has exercised the right t rit 
1 I lag eX s e right to with- 
vivor of them, In Trust, nevertheless, for | ; 


draw one-fifth of the principal of the 
The income of the trust has been 
distributed since its*ereation and is dis- 
tributed today between them equally. 
The trusts created by the wills of P. 
A. B. Widener and George D. Widener, 
sr., both became effective January 1, 
1916. As of that date Joseph E. Widener 
was 42 years of age, George D. Widener 
was 27 years age, and Eleanor W. 
Dixon was 25 years of age. Under the 
American Experience Table of Mortality 
their respective expectancies of life were 
26.7 years, 37.4 years, and 38.8 years. 
The present values as of January 1 
1916, of the pet 


of 


tioners’ rights to receive, 


| or life estates in, the income from the 
| trust 
« en- ' are as follows: 
, subject, however, | 


established by P. A. B. Widener 

Joseph E. Widener, $14,846,798.28; 
George D. Widener, $8,892,461.37; El- 
eanor W. Dixon, $9,038,696.24., 

The present values as of January 1, 
1916, of the petitioners’ rights to receive, 
or life estates in, the income from the 
trust established by George D. Widener, 
sY., are follows: 

George D. Widener, $1,920,349.33: 
eanor W. Dixon, $2,010,080.14. 


as 


El- 


The amounts received by each of these | 


petitioners in distribution from these es- 


31, 1922, 


have not exceeded the January 


| 1, 1916, value of their respective gter- | 


ests at set forth above. 


Horses Were Entered 


Opinion by Sternhagen: The first ques- 
tion to be answered is whether the ac- 
tivities of the petitioners in respect of 
their racing and breeding stables con- 
stituted a business.~An affirmative an- 


swer carries with it the right to deduct | 


the expenses of their operation and the 
losses sustained. (Sec. 214(a) (1) (4) 
(5). 

The evidence establishes that the pe- 
titioners were engaged -in the business 
of breeding, buying and selling race 
horses and entering them in racing con- 
tests for gain. They testified that they 
sought at all times to make a success 
of the enterprises and that their only 
measure of success was financial gain. 
Their horses were purchased as invest- 
ments, the selective breeding was in- 
fluenced by the thought of winning 
stakes and purses, and the disposition 
of horses was either for profit by sale 
or for riddance of those not 
cally useful, 

These are among the characteristies 
of business. Wilson v. Eisner, 282 Fed. 
38; 2 A. F. T. R. 1744. The fact that 
petitioners were wealthy enough to af- 


economi- 





ford a hazardous occupation in which 
they found pleasure despite discourag- 
ing losses does not establish the essential 
nature of the occupation If they were 
utterly indifferent to whether there was 
loss or gain or if it were shown that 
the stables were an incident to the so- 
cial or domestic aspects of their daily 
lives, the result might be against them, 


* Are Not Deductible 


disallowed | 





distributive | 
| shares of the income of the estate. 
W. | 


upon | 


representatives of a de- | 
of | 


upon the princi- | 


oil 


| tions. 
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Such distributions when received are not to any ex- 


trust held income both under 


tent themselves the bequest so as to be exempt under Sec. 213(b) (3), 1918 and 


1921 Acts.—George D. Widener et al. v. 
index Page 2358, Col. 2 (Volume II). 


Com’r (Board of Tax Appals).—Yearly 
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Internal Revenue. 


as in Thacher v. 
5 A. FT. R. 198k. 


Instead, it appears that they devoted 


| themselves seriously and assiduously to 


the economic promotion of their stables 
always in the hope that profit would re- 
sult. The winning of a single race or the 
chance purchase of a yearling might at 


| any time convert steady losses into a 


net profit, and make it a successful busi- 

ness. 
The expenses and losses are deductible 

and the determination of respondent in 


+ respect of the first two assignments of 


error is reversed. This likewise disposes 
of the third assignment, which is an al- 
ternative only and therefore need not be 


considered. 


Beneficiaries Not En titled 


To Deduction on Estate 

The second issue presented is whether 
the petitioners, being beneficiaries of the 
trusts stablished by the wills of P. A. B. 
Widener and George D. Widener, Sr., are 
each entitled, in the computation of their 
individual net income, to deduct an ali- 
quot part of the losses and depresiation 
of the trust estate although the peti- 
tioners received from the trust the dis- 
tribution of income without such deduc- 


This question has been ruled adversely 


to petitioners in Baltzell v. Mitchell, 3 | 


Ted. (2d) 428; 5 A. F. T. R. 5230, cer- 
tiorari denied, 268 U. S. 690; Louise P. 
v. Whitcomb, et al., 4 B. T. A. 80; Eliz- 
abeih M. Abell, et al.. 4 B. T. A. 87; Mary 
P. Eno Steffanson, 1 B. T. A. 979; George 
M. Studebaker, et al., 2 B. T. A. 1020; 
Helene R. O’Connell, 3 B. T. A. 260; 
Margucrite T. Whitsomb, 5 B. T. A. 391 
(now on review in Court of Appeals, 
District of Columbia); Sophia G. Coxe, 
5 B. T. A. 261; O. Ben Haley, 6 B. T. A. 
782: Arthur H. Fleming, et al., 6 B. rs 
A. 900; and, as stated in Arthur H. Flem- 
ing, supra, the decision in Julia N. De- 
Forest, 4 B. T. A. 1059, is, by reason 
of its different facts not a contrary au- 
thority. 

The respondent has allowed the trus- 


| tee of each estate to deduct the losses 
| and depreciation in computing the net 
| income of the estate, and this is in ac- 
| cordance with the foregoing decisions. 


The beneficiaries are not entitled to the 
deductions, and the respondent is on the 
fourth assignment sustained. 

The last error assigned is that the 
respondent taxed the petitioners in re- 
spect of the entire distributions re- 
ceived by them annually from the in- 
come of the two trusts of which they 


are beneficiaries. Petitioners contend that | 


the value of the expectancy or life in- 
terest, the right to receive annual in- 
come, was capital to each of them ac- 
quired by bequest, and that they are 
entitled to set aside untaxed the annual 
distributions until they aggregate this 
so-called capital sum before taxing any 
part thereof as income. 

They say that the 


expectancy was 


| property clearly capable of valuation, 
| the 


value of which was substantially 
agreed upon, and that since this prop- 
erty was expressly bequeathed it is ex- 
empt from income tax by sections 213 
(b)(3) of the Revenue Acts of 1918 and 
1921 here involved; and furthermore, 
that otherwise the Constitution would be 
violated, 


Distributions Made Only 


| From Income of Trust 


The distributions in question are, by 


| the terms of the trusts; made only from 


the income of the trust, and do not in- 
vade the corpus. They are not fixed an- 
nuities, such as were involved in Ronald 


| section 213 (a). 


expectancy 
the 


| his 
| therefrom, is a legislative matter which 





| because 





Lowe, 288 Fed. 994; | DeReuter, 7 B. T. A. 600, to be paid in 


any event whether from corpus or in- 


come, If there be no income of the trust 
there will be no annual distribution, Nor 
were they acquired by investment, as 


| the court held in respect of the periodic 
Walsh, 15 Fed. | 


payments in Warner v. 
(2d) 368; 6 A. F. T. R. 6340. 

The 
within Irwin v. 
& A, Be Ts 
it is not to be supposed that Congress in 


section 213 (b)(3) intended to restrict 
the scope of the 


broad intendment of 


situation is squarely 
268 U. S. 161; 
R. 5380, and, as in that case, 


present 
Gavit, 


as the court’s opinion discloses, that no 
attempt was made by Gavit to establish 
a value of the expectancy at death, claim- 
ing rather that all distributions were in 


Ms 


themselves the bequest, nevertheless the | 
| reasoning of the opinion gives no war- 


rant for the belief that the decision 


| would have been at all different if. such 


valuation had been fixed in the record. 
The taxpayer argued that the periodic 
receipts by him were but the realization 


of his bequest and hence exempt, and | 
| the court held that they were entirely 


The court reeognized that the 
constituted an interest in 
fund itself, and since it had 
been recognized (under the 1898 iegacy 


income. 


tax act. United States v. Fidelty Trust | 
U. S. 158; Simpson v. United | 


9990 


Co., 
States, 252 U. S. 547, 4 A. F. T. R. 4735) 


| that such interest was property of value 
| subject to death duty (a doctrine pre- 


vailing in several of the States) we are 
compelled to believe that the decision 


| in the Gavit case was reached in the full 


light of that established law. 
These two taxes—the death 
whether upon the legacy or upon the 
estate, and the income tax—are wholly 
different in concept and theory, and the 
fact that they may impinge upon each 
other in ultimate incidence by striking 
at the beneficiary so as to diminish first 
inheritance and then his income 
Conesc.s bas presumably considered. 
Our present concern is to consider 
whether the distributions of what is in- 


disputably income of the trust are in- ! 


come to petitioners, and if so, whether 
as such the statute taxes them or ex- 
empts them. 


Portion of Distributions 


| Is Claimed to Be Capital 


The petitioners argue that, irrespec- 
tive of the statutory exemption of be- 
quests, the full amount of distributions 
is not income because out of such dis- 
tributions they are entitled to recover, 
as capital, the value of the right to re 
ceive them. This is the theory —that 

the right had a vai 
serve to measure a legacy tax 
is was capital of petitioner: 
thenceforth, that it is thereafter beiig 
diminished, that the diminution is in 
some way brought about by the distribu- 
tions of income, that such distributions 
are the only means to offset the diminu- 
tion, and hence to the extent of such 


: syist 
WOU 


offset the distributions are a “return of | 


capital.” 

We may pass the question whether 
in the true sense this “right to receive 
income” is capital—whether the capital, 


; if any, is not represented only by the 
interest in the fund which produces the ! 
income—whether it is not subversive of | 


the entire concept of income to say in 
turn that a gratuitious right to receive 


it is capital and hence the realization | 


upon that right is recovery of capital. 
To be continued in. the issue of 
October 20. 


| for 


While it may be, so far | 


long | 


| offered 


Holds That Procedure and 
Practice Prescribed by 
Equity Courts of District, 

Are Inapplicable. 


SAM GREENGARD V. COMMISSIONER OF IN- 
TERNAL REVENUE, BoARD OF TAX AP- 
PEALS, No. 7716. 

The Board of Tax Appeals is author- 
ized by law to prescribe its own rules 
of procedure and practice, and the rules 
prescribed by equity courts 0 the Dis- 


| trict of Columbia as to procedure and 


practice before such courts are inap- 
plicable, it was held by the Board herein, 
In the absence of books of account, or 


| satisfactory evidence that the petitioner’s 
| method of accounting clearly reflécts his 
| income, it 


was held that the Commigg 
sioner’s determination that the cash re% 


ceipts and disbursements method sh@id 


| be used would be approved. 


Leo S. Le Bosky for the petitioner and 
Harold Allen for the Commissioner. The 
findings of fact and decision follow: 

Findings of fact: The petitioner, dur- 


| ing 1920 was the owner of certain woolen 
| mills. 
| trading as the English Dallas Woolen 


The books kept by the petitioner 


Mills were a check book, a day book, in- 


; ventory sheets, and an account of the 


Regent Coat Shop which showed accounts 
due them. The records kept by the other 
stores consisted of daily report sheets 
showing an analysis of their day’s busi- 


} ness. 


Commissions Deducted. 
The petitioner had a written contract 


| with his sons, Max and David C. Green- 


gard and his nephew, Max Meyer, 
whereby they were to receive a percent- 


| age of the profits as commissions in lieu 


of compensation and in consideration of 
their managing and conducting the va- 
rious businesses. The commissions pay- 
able under the contract for 1920 
amounted to $34,708.96, which was deter- 
mined and paid in 1921. 

On his 1920 return petitioner deducted 


| these commissions as an accrued expense 


of that year. Respondent disallowed the 
deduction holding that petitioner was on 
the cash receipts and disbursements 
basis of reporting income. The return 
1920 states that income was re- 
ported on the accrual basis. The 1919 


| return is silent as to the basis of the 


return. Neither return had balance 


| sheets attached, but both showed tha 
| inventories were used at the beginning 


and end of the years. 
Opinion by Morris: The correctness 
of the respondent’s determination as to 


| the deficiencies and penalties for 1917 


and 1918 and the deficiency for 1919 
are not in dispute. The daermination 
of the deficiency for 1920 is disputed, 
and this proceeding presents the ques- 


| tion whether certain commissions paid 


in 1921 are deductible items for 1920, 
The petitioner alleges that being on the 
accrual basis he properly accrued the 
commissions and deducted the same as 
an expense in 1920. 

The respondent denies that petitioner 
is on the accrual basis and asserts that 
petitioner’s books of account do not 
clearly reflect income, and that Sec- 
tion 212(b) of the 1918 Act provides 


| that in such a case the computation is 
| to be made in the manner which in the 
| opinion of the Commissioner will clearly 


reflect income. 
Records Are Incomplete. 

The only witness called by the peti- 
tioner was a public accountant through 
whom he attempted to introduce certain 
documentary evidence. The witness, 


| however, had only recently been em- 


ployed by the petitioner, had no per- 
sonal knowledge of the book entries, 
nor did he know that they were the 
petitioner’s books other than that they 
had been so represented to him. 

He was therefore incompetent to tes- 
tify as to the documents or their con- 
tents and the same were excluded when 
in evidence. The records kept 
by the petitioner were incomplete and 
in several of the businesses in which he 


' was interested, no books of account were 
duty, | 


kept. 

It is true that the use of ides : 
may indicate that the return is filed on 
the accrual basis and that books of ac- 
count are kept on the same basis. pte 
such evidence is by no means conclu- 
sive. Here we have the testimony of an 
accountant who stated that certain rec- 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 6.] 
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Petroleum 


Dr. Klein Reviews Progress in Eliminating Waste 


And Promoting Effie 


iency in Industry Since 1921 | 


Old Business Ideas 


Are Being Discarded 


Concerns Adopt Simplified 
Practice and Increase 


Group Efforts. 


LContinued from Page 1.] 
practice, the suspicion that statistics and 


efficiency programs are “academic,” and | 


the contempt for associated effort. 
Excessive Secrecy 
Regarded as Obsolete 

But by this indorsement of the aban- 
donment of time-worn incumbrances, I 
* would not for a moment imply that all 
\O nsideration of the past is futile. In 
fact, our business community is deserv- 
ing of ample credit for increasing inter- 
est in retrospection. The best evidence 
of this is the prevalence of the study of 
trends and curves of the trade experi- 
ences of recent years. 


Your forward-looking business man is | 


no longer ashamed of being caught in 
the act of an occasional backward 
glimpse—not longingly, but with inquisi- 
tive intelligence. He is no longer ope- 
rating simply from day to day, and from 
“hunch to hunch.” Index numbers and 
carefully plotted charts are no -longer 
academic mysteries to him; he strides 
fearlessly through the labyrinths of 
statistical tables that are spread across 
his path by alert editors, uplifting bank 


vice presidents, and zealous Government | 


experts. He knows where he is going 


and he is on his way, partly because he | 


knows whence he came—and how. 

And so it would seem that a backward 
glance down the slope which we have 
been ascending might be profitable at 
this time, since we have reached a pla- 
teau after the long upward pull and are 
getting our breath, so to speak, for fur- 
ther intensive efforts. 


The curves for the majority of busi- | 


ness indicators have traced an encourag- 
ing upward path since 1921. 


of frequent prophecies, especially during 
the last three years, that we were on the 
edge of another much feared chasm. 


Now this sounds like the steady pro- | 


gress of sustained prosperity and indeed 
it has been that, even though the num- 


ceeded those of 1921 by nearly 10 per 
cent. 
duction index for manufacturing in 
1921 was 81 and by 1926 it had risen to 
128; for minerals it was 93 in 1921 and 


142 in 1926; for railroad ton mileage it | 


was 87 in 1921 and 123 in 1926; for 


department store sales it was 110 in 1921 | juxe” flourishes as the opening of the 


| transatlantic telephone service. 


and 136 in 1926; and for mail-order-house 
sales it was 72 in 1921 and 123 in 1926. 
High Gross Incomes 

Do Not Insure Profits 


should be borne in mind a busy business 
is not necessarily a prosperous one, at 
least for the employer, owner, and those 


dependent upon them in financial and | 
High gross re- | 
ecipts and high profits are not always | 


other interested circles. 


synonymous. 


A leading line in the machinery indus- | 
turnover | 
amounting to $14,000,000 a year, but a | 


try recently showed a_ net 
check-up of the 10 companies in that 
line indicated total profits of only $130,- 
000. 
and the tradesmen supplying their wants 
were naturally prosperous, but evidently 


so far as its stockholders were concerned | part of its leaders to take anything for | 


the industry was really “much ado about 
nothing.” 

As long as the ultimate purpose of 
business is profit, just so long it is nec- 
essary to be certain that the rumble of 


the busy machinery is not due to slack | 


belts and loose cogs and that its opera- 
tion yields something more than noise. 

I ventured the opinion some time ago 
that in several of our older 


you will recall, who inherited a shoe fac- 
tory and insisted that the plant continue 


“Uncle Ezra” had made it pay with that 
line in the seventies. 
of the machinery in one important indus- 
trial group is more than 10 years old, 


which in these days of strenzous compe- | 


tition and constant change threatens to 
get pretty close to the border line of 
industrial senility. 


Modern business, and especially Amer- | 
ican business, was never more dynamic 


and volatile than it is today. Deductions 
based upon its position last year are by 
no means necessarily valid now. With 
such a constantly changing front, it is 
doubly important that .our strategy 
should be based upon a most effective 
intelligence service. 

One of the outstanding 
such successes as have been achieved 
during the past six years by American 


industry and commerce is the highly ef- | 


fective contact which has been main- 
tained with this front, the constant check 
that has been kept upon the operations 
of those persistent “foes,’”? waste and in- 
efficiency, by the vigilant services of our 
trade papers, and trade associations and 


the improvement in governmental fact- | 


finding agencies. 
It may be interesting, as well as prof- 


itable, to review briefly some of the epi- | 
sodes that have marked the shifts in this | 


changing front during the past six years. 
In the first place, it is evident that some 
of the lessons of mass production are 
being applied with increasing intensity 
to mass distributon. 

The chain store system has notably 


expanded, as, for example, in foodstuffs | 
In the latter line it is esti- | 


and shoes. 
mated that only 40 per cent of the re- 
tailing is now dependent upon jobbers, 
® she remainder having displaced the serv- 
bi of these middle men as the result 
of mass detail selling by producers. In- 
cidentally, the trade has been vitally af- 
fected by the transformations that have 


| for transportation and 
There have 
° . . : | 
been no serious downward dips in spite | 


. : : | electrical 
ber of commercial failures in 1926 ex- 


|; to 


| been going on in our everyday habits 
' as the result of the increased use of au- 
| tomobiles, and footwear in general is 
therefore notably lighter with a wider 
| range of fancier styles than hitherto. 


Farmers Improve 
Types of Machinery 


This factor of the greater spread of 
the automobile has also reacted upon the 

| trade in farm equipment, which since 
1921 has very noticeably gravitated to- 


ward more tractors and better farming | 


machinery in general. 

With, reference to postwar — style 
changes, the textile industry has, of 
course, felt this element to an unusual 
degree, as is evidenced by the growth of 
rayon production in this country from 
1,566,000 pounds in 1913 to nearly 66,- 
000,000 pounds last year. This has by 
no means involved the elimination of the 
silk trade; our silk imports have in- 
creased from about 26,000,000 pounds in 
1913 to over 66,000,000 pounds last year. 

It has been, of course, the cotton goods 
trade which has felt this shift particu- 


| larly, but even in that line there have 
been many plants which, under the di- | 
rection of alert executives, have read- | 
| justed their output so as to capitalize 


new industrial uses for their wares in- 
stead of relying solely on the apparel 
trade. In fact, the experience of this 
trade since 1921 illustrates to a peculiar 


degree the absolute indispensability of | 


intimate familiarity on the part of the 
manufacturer with the shifting needs of 
his ultimate market. 


cause of their disasters an entire lack 


| of effective intelligence service on mar- 
ket changes and consequently total un- | 


familiarity with the almost kaleido- 


scopic changes in the requirements of | 
| the consumers of these lines. 


The electrical industry has, of course, 
afforded another illustration of  strik- 
ing changes since the war. 
increases in combustion engines both 
industrial uses 


has stimulated the electrical industry to | 


much keener efforts toward better mer- 
chandising, one notable feature of which 


| has been a remarkable development in | 
evidently 


with 
Likewise the de- 


aggressive advertising 
satisfactory results. 


ilizer of the industry. 


The great | 





has increased from about 18,000,000 in | 


1915 to approximately 51,000,000 in 1926, 





industrial | 
* keg tg there are still too many | 

‘funt Sarahs.” She was the good lady, | ideas, styles, and types, particularly in 
| mechanical toys and more life-like dolls. 
€:0 turn out high button shoes because | Motion Picture Industry 


Nearly 44 per cent | 


reasons for | 


say nothing of such fantastic “de 


These figures alone _ indicate 


} markets, 


Foreign Sales Grow 
Despite Competition 


Loss of Markets 
Averted by Modern Meth- 
ods in Trade. 


having increased their overseas sales by 
more than $1,000,000,000 during the past 
five years, and this in the face of most 
harassing competition in the shape of 
depreciated and 


European currency 


labor costs, wholesale export subsidiz- 


: : —_ 
ing by competitor governments, and seri- 


ous demoralization in many otherwise at- 


tractive markets through depressions in | 
their home industries, such as sugar in | 


Cuba, coffee in Brazil, cereals in various 
parts of the south temperate zone, and 
disturbed politico-economic conditions in 
and northern Latin American areas. 
These commodities whose success in 
export is most dependent upon efficiency 
in production and salesmanship, namely 


nary expansion. Our exports of finished 
manufactures last year were more than 


1922, which, with falling export prices, 
has meant an even greater quantitative 
gain. In fact, our exports of finished 
manufactures are now nearly three times 
as great as the annual average during 


| 1910-14, which even after allowing for 

The autopsies and clinics that have | 
been held over casualties in this trade | 
have revealed all too frequently as the | 


changing price levels, leaves a margin 
of considerably more than double in 
volume. 


part which the Department of Commerce 
has had in keeping industry and trade 
advised of the constantly changing sit- 
uations which were reacting upon their 
positions. 

Obviously the chief problem, when we 
found ourselves at the bottom of the 
1921 pit, was the disposal of the in- 


tices, unemployed workers, inefficient op- 
erations, inadequate information as to 
and innumerable other hin- 


After War | 





| the 


Foreign Trade 


| Senator McMaster Asks 


Higher T riff on Corn 


An increase of 50 per cent in the tariff 
rates on imports of corn into the United 
States has just been recommended 
President Coolidge by Senator W. H. Mc- 
Master, of South Dakota, a White House 
caller. 


The present rate on corn imports is 


15 cents per bushel. 
Representative Cyrenus 


economical and efficicnt operation, the 
Bureau is now rendering 9,500 services 
to inquiring business men every day as 


| against about 700 a day early in 1921. 


These services are ‘ntended to enable 
trader, whether he is operating 
abroad or at home, to proceed confidently 
and securely by reason of his possession 
of precise data as to marketing prac- 
tices, economical distribution methods, 
buying power, and other essential ele- 
ments. In the foreign field, persistent 
efforts have been made to discourage 
unpromising trade activities, injudicious 
financing, dubious procedure in legal and 


| 
customs house matters, and irresponsible 


agency connections. 


The files of the Bureau contain data | 


Y | on some 800,000 potential foreign agents 
fabricated wares, have shown extraordi- | 


for American exporters and upon several 
hundred desirable foreign legal connec- 


| tions, which according to frequent tes- 
60 per cent greater in value than in | 


timony have been responsible for sub- 
stantial savings to our overseas trading 
operations. A conspicuous feature of 
the Bureau’s work has been a campaign 


| for the elmimination of waste and care- 


lessness in the protection of American 


| patents and trade marks abroad, in com- 


pliance with the requirements of for- 
eign tariff administration, and consular 


| regulations. 
It might be of interest to review the | 


The domestic commerce work of the 
organization is of more recent origin, 
but it has already developed a wide field 


| of usefulness through its studies of re- 


tail merchandising, its analysis of mar- 


| keting conditions and buying power in 


| different 


areas of the 
its market 


United 


surveys, 


States 


through two of 


| which, those on New England and the 
cumbrances of wasteful production prac- | 


| These are really attempts to 


| with a view toward laying a 


drances. The Unemployment Conference | 


of 1921 under the chairmanship of Sec- 


| | gram of staggered, off-season undertak- 
; velopment of certain new lines such as | 


refrigeration, which was al- | 
| most unknown on a commercial scale six 


1 3 | years ago, has served as a further stab- | 
Using 1919 as a basic 100, the pro- | 


ings in public works, which contributed 


tion of some two million unemployed 
during the following 12 months. Inci- 


\ u | dentally this method has since been ap- 
Incidentally, in this field of electrical | 


; plied in several foreign countries with 
| development our telephone wire mileage 


almost equally gratifying results. 
Investigations Showed 


| Waste in Industries 


the | 


astounding advance that has been made 


| in the facilities for speeding up busi- 


7 y , ' ness; time is money and the telephone 
One factor in this remarkable record | ! 


industry has done its part during these 


Simultaneously, investigations of en- 
gineering committees on efficiency in 
production revealed a startlingly high 
percentage of sheer waste, the net total 
of which was estimated to be not less 


Southeastern States, are now in press. 
appraise 
the potentialities of certain 
complete 


statistical ground-work for more intelli- 


| gent selling in those territories. 
retary Hoover developed a definite pro- | 


Another approach to the same prob- 


| lem has been through a series of com- 
| modity trade studies such as the “‘Whole- 
materially toward the gradual elimina- | 


sale Grocers’ Atlas.”” This recent pub- 


| lication constitutes the first effort made 


| vate, to plot out geographically the pre- | 


by any agency, Governmental or pri- 


| eise machinery for the distribution of a 


major group of commodities, and in the | 


opinion of a prominent executive of this 
particular trade, the document in ques- 


' tion has saved the wholesale distributors 


| through the 


| than $6,000,000,000 in our manufactur- | 
ing industry, and probably much more. | 


recent years in making a vital contribu- 


| tion toward the saving of invaluable 


hours and days in commercial negotia- | 


tions. 
The lumber trade likewise has felt the 
pressure of competing substitutes such 


as fibre and various metals, and has an- | 


swered this drive through more inten- 
sive efforts on the part of its trade as- 
sociations and in the highly commenda- 
ble activities of the National Committee 


at : a a | on Wood Utilization. 
The wage earners in this industry | 


Certainly one gratifying feature of our 


industrial history during these past few | 
years has been the unwillingness on the ' 


granted. One good example of this is the 


toy industry, which has by no means | 


assumed that the exclusive habitat of 
Santa Claus is the North Pole, Nurem- 
burg, or some other 
point. 
exceeded $75,000,000 in value, which was 
approximately twice that of Germany, 
our nearest rival in this industry. 


With this definite objective in mind, a ! 


comprehensive compaign for waste elim- 
ination was launched through hundreds 


of collaborating trade associations and | 


trade papers. The Department has main- 
tained contact with this situation through 
more than 70 advisory committees which 
have been functioning as boards of 
strategy upon the problems of their re- 
spective trades in this campaign. 

This machinery which has been quietly 


collaborating with the Department has 
insured a unit of method and action 
throughout industry and trade 
has been widely commented upon by 


| visiting foreign industrialists, govern- | tors and users for some 75 commodities. 


| mental observers, and others, who have | 


; come to study the economic recovery of 


remote foreign | 
Our production of toys in 1925 | 


A} 


striking feature of this development has ' 


been the introduction of entirely new 


Has Been Revolutionized 


motest resemblance to its status in pre- 
war days. 
tirely revolutionized its practices and 
capital investment, which runs in excess 
of one and a half billions in the picture 


| theaters alone, and this sum will be in- 
| creased during the coming year by more 


no ; 
wonder that with its enormous mass pro- | 


than three hundred million. It 


is 
duction and outlet the American indus- 
try has been able to dominate 75 per 


potent trade-promotive element. Inci- 
dentally, 30 per cent of the revenues of 
the American distributors now come from 
their foreign operations. 
A conspicuous post-war development 
has also been evident 
transportation, as is evidenced by the ex- 
pansion of the Federal barge line opera- 
tions on the Mississippi and Warrior 
rivers and the active Interest in im- 
provements throughout the central val- 
ley and for a deep waterway from the 
Lakes to the northern Atlantic. 
Turning to foreign trade, it will be 
recalled that there were widespread 
| prophecies immediately after the war 





| petition. 


every one of our overseas markets under 
an avalanche of returning European com- 


has completely belied such gloomy fore- 
casts. 

Even at the bottom of the pit in the 
year 1922, our exports were greater than 
before the war both in value and volume, 
having averaged about $2,130,000,000 
a year during 1910-14 and exceeding $3,- 
830,000,000 in 1922. Our exporters have 
certainly climbed with surprising speed, 


An outstanding example of an indus- | id a 
| trial change of truly dramatic quality banal 
during these eventful years has been the | 


picture industry, which has not the re- | voluntary 


| largely 


The post-war era has en- | 


technique, to say nothing of the vast | 


cent of the world’s commerce in this’! 


this country since 1921. 
As one phase of this collaboration, 
there were set up, with the advice and 


in this line not less than $5,000,000 
elimination of wastefufl 
duplication of sales effort; the prepara- 
tion of this study cost the taxpayers ap- 
proximately $8,000. Similar work has 
been undertaken in paints, varnishes, 
and electrical lines, and more are now 
in contemplation for other commodities. 
The Department has been assaulting 
the problem of waste elimination in 
many other directions, two familiar illus- 
trations of which might be cited: 


The Simplified Practice Unit is en- | 


| gaged in interesting firms in the merits 


‘ ties, dimensions and grades. 


tablished 
which | 


| and construction. 


of weeding out the least necessary varie- 
Actual 
problems are approached only with the 


| request and cooperation of industries and 
and altogether voluntarily but effectively | 


commercial bodies, and adoption of ideas 
is voluntary. Since the service was es- 
in 1921, simplified practice 
recommendations have been develope 
and accepted by manufacturers, distribu- 


Again take the question of housing 


| of construction activity has featured the 


continued patronage of the respective | 


industries, a series of commodity divi- 
sions in one unit of the Department, and 
through these agencies the trade pro- 
motive work of the organization has 
been given a direct and continuous rela- 
tionship with industry, which has been 
responsible for 
waste elimination devices in the pro- 
gression of our commerce both foreign 


The files of the Department contain 
indications from 
which show that each year the value of 
the actual results achieved by these 
trade promotive services, not simply in 
new business but also in the prevention 
of wasteful effort, exceeds many times 
the entire appropriation of the Depart- 
ment. In fact, for this year, the com- 
pilation of these dollars-and-cents re- 
sults will probably fall not far short of 
15 times the amount expended by the 
Department in all of its services. 


past five years, with annual programs 
amounting to six and seven billion dol- 


to | 


Cole, of Cedar | 
Rapids, Iowa, also recently urged Pres- | 
ident Coolidge to increase the tariff on | 
; corn by 50 per cent. 


markets 
| peak today far beyond that of any coun- 


A sustained high rate } 


Freer Trade Between European Nations 
Urged in Address by Representative Burton 








lars, of which more than three billion | 


stable, 
fundamental 


is residential. A 
struction industry is 


| other business, for lumber, iron and steel 


products, brick, cement and other build- 


| ing materials are produced in every sec- 


innumerable | 


| grams to distribute building 
industry | 


tion of the country. An upward or down- 
ward swing carries other lines with it. 

The new Division of Building and 
Housing in the Department of Commerce 
has cooperated with the industry in pro- 
activity 
more evenly throughout the year, and 
eliminate waste, by such means as for- 


efficient con- | 
to | 


mulating uniform modern building code | 


requirements; simplifying 


dimensional | 


| varieties of more than 4( different build- | 


ing materials; better construction statis- | 


tics; city planning and zoning measures 
which help stabilize property values and 


} put a premium on sound construction; 


improved stardard contract forms; and 


| encouragement of home ownership. 


And | 


this represents, of course, only one small | 


phase of the Department’s work. 

In this connection, tribute should cer- 
tainly be paid to Congress for the un- 
interrupted encouragement which it has 


| given to this work both in appropria- 


in waterways , 


that we would soon be overwhelmed in | 


The experience of these years | 


tions and necessary legislation. This 
support has been mest carefully allo- 
cated after scruputcus investigation on 
the part of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee, and complete preliminary surveys 
by the Budget Bureau. The practice of 
maintaining approximately the 
personnel in the Congressional commit- 


tees in charge of this work continuously | 


since 1921 has been an invaluable factor 
in developing an intimate first-hand ac- 
quaintance with the Department’s ac- 
tivities on the part of Conzress 


As one illustration of this collabora- | 


tion and of the appraisal by Congress 
of the work of the Department as a 


contributor toward greater business re- | 
| sults and consequently larger Govern- 


ment revenues, I may mention the ap- 


! propriations of the Bureau of Foreign 


and Domestic Commerce, which have 
risen steadily from about $900,000 in 
1920 te $4,000,000 at present, 

Thanks to this more than four-fold 
expansion, coupled with an increasingly 


| City of Quebec Now 
same:| - 


The Bureaus of Standards, Census, 
Mines and Patents are well known to 


industry throughout the country and the 


advances made in each of these units 


in close cooperation with their respective | 


contacts have distributed notably to the 
improvement of that intelligence service 
which must continue to be an_indis- 
pensable factor in the progress that has 





been achieved by American industry dur- | 


ing these eventful years. 


Has 131,071 Population 


The city of Quebec’s population 
131,071, according to its biennial census 
just reported to the Department of Com- 
merce by the Vice Consul at Quebec, 
George H. Barringer. The report states: 

tT’ is the custom of the Quebec city 
assessors to make a census report every 
two years, and the latest, which has just 
been completed, indicates that the popu- 
lation of the city is now 131,071, or a 
gain of 6,730 in the last two years. 

Buildings of all kinds in the city to- 
tal 11,616, and offices and lodgings now 
total 25,184. There are 8,067 vacant lots 
in the city, whereas 647 offices and lodg- 
ings are vacant, the report states. 
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Trade Practices 


Speaker Declares Old World Should Set Example If It 
Wishes American Tariff Rates Lowered. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


all supplementing each other and de- 
manding free intercourse. 

I must say on behalf of my own coun- 
try that the restraint upon trade 
ascribed to the United States has been 


greatly exaggerated. Of the something ! 


over $4,400,000,000 of imports in the last 
year for which we have complete sta- 
tistics almost exactly two-thirds were 
admitted free of any duty whatever. It 
is true of the duty on imports that the 
rates are high, averaging some 37 per 
cent, but on the aggregate or total of 
all imports, free and dutiable, the rate 
is only 13.21 per cent—a comparatively 
small rate. It is said that the Tariff Act 
of September, 1922, the one now in force, 
has greatly restricted importations from 
the rest of the world. 

The figures disprove that. In the four 
years from 1922 to 1926 imports from 
European countries and their de- 
pendencies increased by $1,308,000,000, 
or, in percentage, 92 per cent, so that, 
instead of shutting off trade, in view of 
the marvellous prosperity of our country 
imports in those four years very nearly 
doubled. In the same time our exports 
to those same countries and their de- 
pendencies increased by only 22 per cent. 


European Situation 
Declared Unique 


The situation of Europe is unique and 
exceptional; so is the situation of the 
United States unique and exceptional. 
We have 48 commonwealths, with an 


almost infinite variety of resources and 


qualities of people, between which there 
is free trade. Our situation would be 
similar to that of Europe if these 48 
commonwealths were divided up into 
groups of three or four States each, and 
if at each boundary there were customs 
examinations and duties collected. In 
this system of great variety we may say 


| with pride that there has been an im- 
provement in the condition of all classes | 


unparalleled in the world. The present 
wages of our workmen have reached a 


try in any age, and it is our desire that 


| those who toil, whether in the ditch or in 


the counting house, may receive an am- 
ple wage and that their improved condi- 


tion may be regarded as an essential 


part of this prosperity. 
Should protective tariffs be revised? 


| I do not wish to say it offensively, but if 


Europe criticises our tariff, if Europe 
asks for a lower rate of duties in the 
United States, let Europe set the example 
by lowering her tariffs, which have been 
so greatly increased since the late war. 
Whether we might follow that example 
or not I cannot say, but it would be the 
most potent argument for lower rates 
of duties in the United States. 


Trade Brings More 


Peaceful Relations 
Trade leads to better relations and to 
peace. Let us hope that there will be no 


unsuperable barriers across which there ! falls before harvest, the report states. 





| 


will be military incursions, as there have 
been over the Rhine and elsewhere, for 
twenty centuries; that trade may move 
freely across and along that great river; 
and that the restrictions which have been 
created may be gradually diminished. I 
say this as one who maintains that every 
nation has the right to adopt its own tar- 
iff policy. I say it also with the further 
argument that our own position is ex- 
ceptional, but with the hope that Europe, 
with her smaller countries, which have 
more limited and less varied resources 
than the United States, may break down 
her tariff barriers. 

If there is one characteristic of our 
people which has given us the prosperity 
sometimes wrongly ascribed to profits 
in the late war it has been cooperation— 
cooperation between the varied classes of 
our people, cooperation notwithstanding 
differences of opinion and interest. May 
there be cooperation in Europe, freer 
trade, splendid progress along the paths 
which lead to lasting peace in Europe 
and in the world. 


Berlin Is Stated to Have 
Population of 4,141,792 


The population of Berlin on January 
1, 1927, has been announced as 4,141,792, 
the Consul General at Berlin, C. B. 
Hurst, states in advices received in the 
Department of Commerce. 

The full text of his report states: 

The Berlin Statistical Bureau has re- 
cently published vital statistics concern- 
ing the city of Berlin for 1926, and they 
show that the German metropolis on 
January 1, 1927, had a population of 4,- 
141,792 inhabitants, including the 2,- 
003,478 inhabitants of the city proper. 


Additional statistics for the German | 
capital show that in 1926 there were | 


36,593 marriages performed, and 7,497 
divorces of which 411 took place after 
more than 25 years of married life, 73 
after less than one year, and 2,321 after 
from 5 to 10 years. 

Births, of which there were 45,273, 
were exceeded slightly by the number 
of deaths during the year, which 
amounted to 45,412, the report states. 


Exportabie Wheat Surplus 
In Argentina Estimated 


An official Argentine Government es- 
timate of the exportable surpluses on 
October 11, gives the estimates for 
wheat as 878,000 tons (32,258,000 bush- 
els) and for linseed as 156,000 tons (6,- 
142,000 bushels), according to a cable- 
gram to the Department of Commerce 
from the Commercial Attache at Buenos 
Aires, Alexander V. Dye. 

The weather continues normal and 
the growing wheat and linseed crops are 
now considered safe even if no more rain 


Petroleum Output 
In Mexico Continues 
On Downward Trend 


| Fifty Per Cent Curtailment of 
Activities In Industry 
Since January 
Reported. 


Continued decline in Mexican pe- 
troleum production has been reported 
to the Minerals Division of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce from Mexico City. 
A statement by the Division October 18 
indicated that since January 1 petroleum 
activities have lessened 50 per cent. The 
full text follows: 

The downward trend in Mexican pe- 
troleum production exhibited from 
month to month in 1926 has continued 
| in 1927, the February production of 
6,078,726 barrels being below the mini- 
mum established for 1926 in December 
of that year, and the succeeding months 
continuing downward to 5,320,680 bar- 
rels in June, followed by a slight re- 
covery to 5,488,421 in July. 

Petroleum activities in Mexico are 
| said to have declined at least 50 per 
cent since January 1, and with a con- 
tinuance of present conditions there will 
be much further curtailment. One of 
the leading refineries has been reported 
recently closed because of an inadequate 
supply of crude. 

Referring to the 1926 production of 
only 90,420,973 barrels in comparison 
with 115,514,700 barrels produced in 
the preceding year, the bulletin of the 
Tampico Chamber of Commerce said, 
“This decrease was in spite of all efforts 
of the companies to bring in new pro- 
duction, as more wells were drilled in 
1926 than had been drilled in the year 
previous Without exception, there is 
salt water in every producing area, and 
the only new pool this year was in Alta- 
mira, Taumaulipas.” 


FORREST 
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Like a breeze 


After Shaving 


Men who used to dread shaving, 
now look forward to it because 
Listerine leaves the skin so cool 
and pliable. No more rawness, 
no more burning. 


Try it yourself after your next 
shave. Just douse it on full 
strength. See how refreshed and 
soothed it makes your face feel 
—as though a cool breeze were 
blowing upon it. 


Listerine is a natural skin stim- 
ulant and lotion as well. Its 
antiseptic essential oils soothe 


the tissue generally, heal tiny 
cuts and lessen the danger of 
infection. 


So many men have written us 
to say how delighted they are 
with Listerine used this way; 
that we feel we ought to pass the 
good word along. 


By the way, have you written 
for our free book of etiquette? It 
covers points men are always 
uncertain about. Address Lam- 
bert Pharmacal Co., Dept. K-8,; 
2101 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 


LISTERINE 


—the safe antiseptic 
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Tractors 


suffieient to guide the plow to left or 
right.” 
Referrir~ to the Spahn plow, he said: 


- Snow Plow Driven by Tractor Is Held to Be Merely 


Inevitable Evolution of Device Developed During War 


Dismissal of Lower 


Court Is Affirmed 


Infringement Claims Denied on 
Grounds Invention Has 
Not Been Shown. 


NorRTHERN TRAILER CO. AND UNION IRON 
Works, INc., v. EDWARD W. LEPLANT 
AND LERoy FE. CHOATE, DoiInG BusI- 
NESS AS LAPLANT-CHOATE MANUFAC- 
TURING Co.; No. 7722; CircuiT CouRT 
or APPEALS, EIGHTH CIRCUIT. 

Bill on a patent for tractor-driven 
snow plow had ben dismissed by the | 
District Court, for noninvention and non- 
infringement. This dismissal was af- | 
firmed on the ground of noninvention, 
the upper court deeming the patent to | 
represent merely an inevitable evolution 
of a tractor-driven snow plow, following 
the wide attention given to the trac- | 
tor by its wartime use. 

George E. Middleton and W. B. Mor- 
ton (Pennie, Davis, Marvin & Edmonds, 
and Ralph Orwig on the brief), for ap- 
pellants. John B. Macauley (John M. 
Grimm on the brief), for appellees. 

The text of the opinion by the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals (Kenyon, Moly- 
neaux and John B. Sanborn) was deliv- 
ered by District Judge Molyneaux, as 
follows: 

The lower court held that appellants’ 
device does not embody patentable in- 
vention and that upon the assumption 
of the validity of the claims of said pat- | 
ent the evidence does not show the same 
to have been infringed by the appellees’ 
structure. 

In our view, as in that of the learned 
trial judge, appellants’ patent No. 
1550573. when considered in the light 
of the prior art, does not embody pat- 
entable invention. 


Caterpillar Tractor 


Source of Inspiration 

Appellants’ snow plow, of which Mr. | 
Sargent was the inventor, and also appel- 
lees’ snow plow, were developed shortly 
after the World War independently of | 
each other and in widely separated parts 
of the United States at a time when the 
carterpillar tractor had recently been 
brought into prominence and general no- 
tice by the World War. 

The advent of the caterpillar trac- 
tor undoubtedly furnished the inspira- 
tion to the originators of both the de- 
vices in controversy here. Its useful- | 
ness and applicability as a heavy duty 
motor power had attracted wide atten- 
tion by reason of its employment by the 
armies engaged in the World War. 

The Sargent patent claims, infringe- 
ment of which is charged, are claims 
4,5, 6, 7 and 10. Claims 4, 6 and 10 are 
typical: 

(4) “A snow plow comprising the com- 
bination of a nose, a rearwardly extend- 
ing frame secured thereto and designed | 
to receive a tractor, runners supporting 
the frame, and uprights near the for- 
ward end of the frame designed to con- 
tact with chafing blocks on the sides 
of the tractor. 

(6) “A snow plow comprising the com- | 
bination of a nose, a rearwardly extend- | 
ing frame secured thereto, and designed | 
to receive a tractor of the traction belt 
type, a draw bar at the rear of the 
frame, a flexible draft connected between 
the drawbar and the tractor, and means 
near the forward end of the frame de- 
signed to make contact with the tractor 
at turns. 

(10) “A snow plow comprising the 
combination of a snew removing element, 
a frame connected thereto designed to. 
receive a tractor, runners supporting the 
frame, and flexible connections between 
the frame and the tractor holding the 
rear end and sides of the tractor out 
of contact with the frame while permit- 
ting the tractor to turn the plow through 
power applied near the forward end of 
the frame.” 

Each and all of the elements of Sar- 
gent’s device are concededly old. Appel- 
lants’ contention is that it comprises a 
new combination of old elements result- 
ing in a new and useful result. 


Tractor Follows 
In Path of Plow 


Appellants’ device is composed of a 
nose, the plow proper, secured to a rear- 
wardly extending frame designed to re- 
ceive a tractor, which surrounds the trac- 
tor when the latter is in position; the 
tractor being hitched to the rearward 
bar of the frame, by a flexible draft con- ! 
nection between the draw-bar and the 
tractor. Chafing blocks at the front end 
of the frame are provided to make con- 
tact with the tractor at turns. The 
frame is supported by a sled, 

This arrangement, of course, results in 
the plow moving independently and out 
of sympathy with the tractor and on 
its own bottom, and thus does not fol- 
‘oz every movement of the tractor. The 
tractor thus following the plow moves | 
on a smoother path than it otherwise 
would, the snow having heen removed 
by the nose of the plow. 

This fact, together with the flexible 
connection, to a large extents obviates 
the strain on the structure which would 
be imposed if the plow were rigidly con- 
nected with the tractor. The plow struc- 
ture thus framed around the tractor is 
guided by it. The plow must perforce 
turn with the tractor. The tractor 
turned by stopping the traction belt on 
the side toward which the turn is to be 
made. 

In appellants’ structure chafing blocks 
are placed on the sides of the tractor | 
at the forward end and corresponding 
blocks are placed on the frame and the | 
frame is rigidly constructed, so that 
when the tractor turns, the chafing | 
blocks upon the tractor come in con- | 
tact with those upon the frame, thus | 


is 


| frame by suitable plates and angles, 


| snow plow, free of the tractor, y 


atlantic 


enabling the tractor to turn the struc- 
ture without damaging it. 
The sled or main supporting runners 


| on which the plow proceeds are connected 
| at their front ends by the forward frame. | 
The sides of the plow are connected to | 
the runners by a link at the rear of the | 


runners and back of the runners. The 
sides are provided with a short runner 
section. The construction being 


at its forward end to adjust the clear- 
ance of the nose of the plow above the 


| ground. 


The nose of the plow is at- 


tached to the main side members of the 


proper 


so 
as to be raised or lowered with the side 
plates. For and lowering the 
side plates, levers are provided which are 
fulerumed on the uprights of the for- 
ward frame and pivoted at their front 
end to the side frames so that when the 
levers are _pressed down at their rear 
ends the forward ends of the side frame 
and the nose of the plow will be lifted 
with respect to the runners, 


raising 


| Claims Not Concerned 
| With Wing Construction 


The rear ends of the levers project 
betwen the parallel uprights of the rear 
frame and are held in the designated 
position by cross pins adapted to be in- 
serted in the series holes provided 
in the uprights for that purpose. The 
plow is provided with side wings to 


0 


of 


| push back the snow from the sides of the 


The claims in 
with the win 


the subject of 


plow to widen the cut. 
suit are not concerned 
construction, which 
appellees’ counterclaim. 

The two main si 
nected at their re: 
able cross-bar which is 
tion by a movable pin 
of the cross-bar may 
permit the tractor to be driven its 
place between the side frames. After 
the tractor is in place, the cross-bar is 
fastened in place and the tractor its 
hitched to it by a flexible connection. 

At its forward end the side channels 
of the tractor are provided with 
zontally extending ct 1g blocks, whose 
metal faces extend laterally 
edge of traction belt 1 
gage the vertical chafing blocks of 
irons fastened to the face of the u 
of the forward frame, whereon the 
of the tractor to 
ceived and the plo 
right or left as may 
tractor being loosely 
frame, there being an inch 
tween the frame and _ the 
and connected to the rear draw bar by 
a flexible connection, the plaw as before 
stated, does not move up and down 
or act in sympathy with every move- 
ment of the tractor. 

The nose of the plow cuts a path 
through the snow and the wings throw 
it back, leaving an open path as wide 
as the plow and with sloping sides so 
that the snow will not roll back into the 
path. Sargent contends that he con- 
tributed to the art: “A roadway tractor 
et drawn 
and steered by it in such manner that 
the plow and tractor operated as a unit, 
but without the disadvantages inherent 
in the tractor-supported of the 
prior art.” 

This claim is stated in the patent as 
follows: 

“In the cities and towns of the North 
where every winter brings heavy snows, 
the problem of keeping the streets and 
roadways clear is vital. In accordance 
with the present invention, I have de- 
signed a snow plow which very satis- 
factorily solves this problem. My plow 
is provided with an angular nose to which 
is secured a rearwardly extending frame 
supported upon runners designed 
to receive a tractor, preferably one 
the caterpillar or traction belt type. 
Important That Draft 


Connections Be Loose 

“The draft connection 
betwen the tractor and the plow frame 
are flexible so that the plow, although 
preceding the tractor is in reality being 
pulled by it. It is very important that 
the draft connections be made loose. 

“With rigid connections, the pitch- 
ing and rolling motion of the tractor is 
imparted to the plow which not only 
strains the parts but results in an un- 
even path. A loose connection obviates 
these objections and also makes it 
turn the plow through 
wise pushing or pulling by the tractor 
applied directly near the forward end of 
the plow.” 

“The draw bar is provided at its 
ter with a shackle 15, which makes’ a 
loose connection with the tail 16 of the 
tractor. The tractive power of the trac- 
s thus applied to the plow and its 
frame along the center being 
applied at the rear, the free 
to ride up and down a sufticient amount 
operation 


g 
was 
de frames are con- 
ends by a 
held in 
so that either end 


posi- 


be swung back to 


into 


hori- 


beyond the 


in a po 


right or left, will I 
will 
be 
enclosed 


or 


w be ste 


dcdesirea; 


tractor, 


plow 


and 


of 


or connections 


pos- 


sible to side- 


its cen- 


tor 
*, and 
nose 


1S 


to insure easy without loss 
contre 1. 
“In order to prevent undesirable side 
play while still retaining the flexibility 
so important from the successful »pera- 
tion of the plow, the draw bar is pro- 
vided with two chains 17, which are con- 
nected at their forward ends with a draft 
equalizer 18 pivotally mounted on the 
tail of the tractor. The draft connection 
between the tractor and the plow, al- 
though permitting ample freedom of mo- 
tion, is sufficiently rigid to insure prope 
forward motion of the plow at all times. 

“The turning of the plow is effected 
through the forward uprights 8 on the 
sled and the chafing blocks 11 on the 
tractor. There is sufficient play between 
the parts so that when the tractor is 
operated to turn, say to the right, the 
right hand chafing block contacts with 
the right hand uprights 8 and simply 
pushes the plow around.” 

In the horse-propelled snow plows prior 
to the advent of the tractor, the plow 
with a rearward extending frame en- 


of 


such 
| that the frame may be raised or lowered | 


| Spahn, inventor, and patent 925717 (1909, | 


| combination of a nose or plow proper, a 


n adjust- | 


| 


Caterpillar Said 
To Be Inspi me 


| 
| 


Both Machines Called Only Im- 
provements on Appliance 
in General Use. 


closing horses, was hitched to the horses 
by double-tree and swingle-tree attached 
to the rear bar of the frame, giving the 
flexible hitch. The examples of horse- 
drawn plowWs, in which the nose is car- 
ried by the rearwardly extending frame 
which the 
tive means, patents 
1006307, issued 1911, J. 


thef horses 
shown 
October 


as mo- 
in 
1%, 


receives 
are 


McFarland, inventor). 


Method of Operating 
Horse-Propelled Plows . 
These patent were not before the ex- 
aminer in passing upon the Sargent ap- 
Eath of these pat- 
ents show a snow plow comprising the 


plication for patent. 


rearwardly extending frame secured 
thereto and designed to receive a horse 
the rear of the 
flexible draft connection be- 
the draw bar and the horses. 
draft being the usual 


yle-tree and swingle-tree where there 


or horses, a draw bar at 


a 


Trame, 





tween 


The connection 


doul 

are two horses. 
In each of these also, the plow was 
ially by means of 
being turned 
the frame en- 
closure. instances the 
rearwardly extending frame supporting 
ted and proceeded 
the frame. In 
made 


guided at least 
t 


part 


weight of the horses 


he 


to right or left against 


In each of these 


the nose was suppol 


upon runners attached to 


l 
provision is 


horses. 


the Spahn ture 
for the use of six 

The rear bar of the frame is removable 
to permit the team of horses to be driven 


The rear bar 


stru 


into the frame. is closed 
and locked and horses are hitched 
to it by the u hitch employed in 
horse-drawn vehicles, namely, where two 
are employed the usual double- 


trees and swingle-trees, the frame being 


the 


horses 
atached to the rear bar. 

enclosure is di- 
shafts, accord- 
em- 


for 


team receiving 


into one two 


two 


or 
three 
provide separate spaces 


the ends of the shafts being 


vided 
) 


nole 


as or horses are 
ployed, to 
the horses, 
secured in the front and rear bars o@ the 
frame respectively. 

It is stated in Spahn’s patent record: 

“When the shafts are thus insterted 
into the forward and rear cross-pieces 
26 and 18, the cross-piece 18 is set down 
into the depression 17 (Fig. 11) and se- 
cured by the pins 19 which provide a 
strong, rigid construction and three 
horses are accommodated in the spaces 
27, 28 and 29, as shown in Figs, 1 and 3.” 

This construction would allow the plow 
to be guided to the right or left by the 
thrust the horses being guided to 
the right or left and throwing their 
weight against the shafts and side-walls 
of ‘the frame, and manifestly this was 
the way by which the plow was to be 
guided. 

There was a supplemental 
guiding means in a steering point, which 
would assist in directing the plow where 
assistance was necessary. But it is de- 
signed that the rudder be locked when 
the plow is in action. Provision is made 
for locking it in either of three positions, 
in the center or either side, but it 
clearly itended that during the actual 
working the point shall be locked, and 
it was manifestly the intention of the 
inventor that the main turning and guid- 
ing of the plow should be done by the 
although to extent they 
would be assisted by the steering point. 


of 





proy ided 


is 


horses, some 


Possible to Substitute 


Tractor for Horse 

It is obvious that whatever the rud- 
der this plow might contribute it 

could have been dispensed withif a cater- 
pillar tractor were substituted for the 

in the frame. The McFarland 
plow is a similar structure, de- 
signed to be propelled by a single horse. 
It comprises a°rectangular frame, hav- 
ing side members and a rear bar which is 
pivoted so that it can be swung aside 
to admit the horse. 

The side members are provided with 
runners and the plow nose is carried on 
arms pivoted to the side members of the 
frame, A rack and pinion construction 
is mounted on the front of the frame 
to adjust the arms carrying the plow. 
hitched to the rear cross 
member of the nlow by the usual swingle- 
tree. The rear structure carrying the 
rear runners may be termed to guide 
the plow. 

It is obvious that the plow could be 
steered in the usual way in steering 
horse-drawn vehicles, provided with 
shafts by turning the horse with reins. 

Here, the structure provided with 
steering means at the rear. It is mani- 
fest that this would not be necessary 
provided a tractc were used in place of 
the horses. 

The McFarland and Spahn plows func- 
tion in exactly the same way that the 
Sargent plow functions. Manifestly, 
either of them would be improved by 
using a tractor instead of a horse to 
propel them. The evidence discloses that 
both the McFarland and Spahn plows 
could be operated by mechanical trac- 
tors in the same way that Sargent’s 
plow operates, without substantial 
change. Mr. St. John, an expert wit- | 
ness for the appellees, testified, refer- 
ring to the McFarland patent: = 

“It would, of course, be entirely pos- 
sible to substitute a tractor for a horse 
in this plow, driving the tractor in be- 
tween the side members of the plow, 
as shown in Fig. 9, and in case of a 
horse-driven plow, the force of the 

| horse’s body moving sideways would be 


to 


norses 


snow 


The horse is 





is 


“In this case, as in the case of the Mc- 
Farland device, and more especially in 
this case, ‘e the side boards of the 
plow are high enough, the shoulders and 
hips of a horse could make contact with 
the side frame and move this plow to the 
right left with or without the as- 
sistance of the pilot in front. It would 
also admit of a tractor of the Best type 
above referred to, cooperating with these 
side boards, with or without any inter- 
posed rub plate.” 


or 


| Provision Would Occur 
| To Any Mechanic 


Sargen’ has merely substituted a trac- 
tor for a horse, without any but minor 
changes in the plow and without any 
change in the tractor. As the tractor 
belts with their serrated edges project 
laterally beyond the sides of the trac- 
tor bedy, they would rub against the 
frame of the plow. To prevent this Sar- 


gent has provided spacing blocks or rub | 


irons to project beyond the traction belts 
and engage the plow frame. This pro- 
vision was obviously necessary and would 
occur to any competent mechanic in sub- 
stituting a tractor in the place of the 
horse. The flexible hitch is present and 
in both the Spahn and McFarland struc- 
ture. It is obvious that since the plow 
and the tractor independently rest upon 
the roadway, there should be a flexible 
cqnnection and it is perfectly obvious 
that a rigid connection between the trac- 
tor and the plow would be unworkable 


; and no one would think of making such a 


connection. The evidence shows that it 
is common practice to flexibly connect 
tractors to vehicles and other mechanism 
propelled by them. Sargent employs 
the usual link and clevis for this con- 
nection. The provisions of means near 
the forward end of the frame designed 
to make contact with the tractor was 
also an obvious necessity which anyone 
would have observed. It is manifest and 
shown by the evidence that it would 
not require any special construction of 
the frame for this purpose. 

We do not believe that there was any 
in putting contact on 


invention blocks 


; the tractor to form contact with the plow 


frame. The testimony shows that such 
wear plates and spacing blocks are com- 
mon in the various arts. The evidence 
discloses that Sargent was not the first 
to employ the tractor in connection with 
a snow plow, but even had he been so, 
it would not have entitled him to a mo- 
nopoly of such use. The tractor is a 
draft device far more powerful than a 
horse and was available in the indus- 
trial art only a short while before its 
adaptability was seen and appreciated 
and it was put to use in many ways 


(Continued on Page 11, Column 4.] 
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| after consultation with the 
| torneys. 


Proprietary Medicines 


‘AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
PUBLISHED WitHour Comment BY THE Unrirten States DAILy. 
acapella tesa ae nahaineaneanl 


Trade Marks 


ts ‘ ; é ‘ 
Reconsideration of Trade Mark Cancellation 
Refused Because of Insufficient Grounds 


| Commissioner of Patents Finds Evidence-Claimed to Be 


Newly Discovered Was Available Earlier. 


KESSINGER V. COLE CHEMICAL ComPANY. 
CANCELLATION No. 1396. ComMIs- 
SIONER OF PATENTS. 


} 
\ 


Registrant’s petition to reopen on the | 


of 
which consists of knowledge due to tests 
of chemical contents of 
goods, said goods being in registrant’s 
possession for considerable time prior to 
original hearing, was denied, since the 


ground newly discovered evidence, 


adversary’s | 


registrant’s alleged newly discovered evi- | 


dence could have been introduced in the 
regular course of taking testimony had 
reasonable care and diligence been exer- 
cised. 

G. W. Earnshaw and C. L. 
Kessinger. 

. James L. Norris, John H. Bruninga & 
John H. Cassidy for Cole Chemical Com- 
pany. 

The full text of the opinion of the First ! 
Assistant Commissioner of Patents Kin- 
nan follows: 

This case comes before me on a peti- 
tion by the Cole Chemical Company, ! 
registrant, asking that this case, which 
was decided by me on August 17, 1927, 
be reopened. 

The examiner of interferences denied 
the petition for cancellation, holding 
that in view of certain differences in the 
marks and the differences of the proper- | 
ties and uses of the goods it was be- 
lieved that confusion in trade was not 
likely. On appeal I reversed this de- | 
cision, holding that the registration of | 
Cole Chemical Company should be can- 
celed. | 

The petition to reopen is based on the 
ground that evidence has been newly 
discovered which shows that the peti- 
tioner for registration had used the mark 
on goods in such a way as to deceive 
the public as to the character of the 
goods and their physiological effect. 

The testimony on behalf of the peti- 
tioner for cancellation, Kessinger, was | 
taken on July 12, 1926. According to 
the affidavit of B. L. Cole, president of 
the Cole Chemical Company, he in- 
structed his salesman in December, 1926, 
to obtain for him a package of liquid 
“Orgatone” treatment from the Harry | 
Kessinger Company, and he subsequently | 
had the contents of this package 
analyzed. 

It is further stated that he did not 
know of the character of the so-called 
treatment until September 26, 1927, 
after decision was rendered herein and 
present at- 


Parker for | 


He further alleges that he was de- 


ceived by Kessinger’s testimony that the 


liquid and tablets were the same prepa- | 


ration. 

No reason whatever is seen why this 
evidence could not have been discovered 
promptly after the taking of Kessinger’s 
testimony. Furthermore, no reason 
whatever given why Cole delayed 
having the analysis made from Decem- 
ber, 1926, to September 19, 1927, when 


is 


he handed the package to Carl Hinrichs, | 
| (other than rules of evidence) as the 


who made the analysis. 


In other words, it is not seen how this | 
| with the rules of evidence applicable in 


introduced 
re- 


evidence now sought to be 
can in any sense of the word 
garded as newly discovered. 
Obviously, under the well settled prac- 
tice of this office and of the courts, a 
case cannot be reopened to introduce 
evidence which it was in the power of 
the party, who new introduce 


be 


seeks to 


duced it in the regutar courses of the 
taking of testimony. 


Fraud Not Proved. 


It noted in this connection that 
the final hearing before the examiner of 
interferences did not take place until 
November 30, 1926. 

Nor am I convinced that the affidavits 
make out such a case of fraud 
warrant the reopening of the 
am not prepared to hold that the Ep- 
som salts taken at 3 p. m. would 
a soap withthe olive oil taken at _ bed- 
time. It is not believed that if the testi- 
mony presented in the affidavits 
been before me when I decided petition- 
er’s appeal, I would have reached a de- 
cision adverse to the petitioner for can- 
cellation, Kessinger. There further, 
no allegation that petitioner’s business 
in connection with his tablets was de- 
ceptive at any time. 

The petition to reopen is denied. 

October 1, 1927. 
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as 


case. I[ 


is, 


| "Tax Appeals Board Holds 


Right to Make Own Rules 


[Continued from Page 8.] 
ords maintained by the petitioner would, 
in his opinion, have been sufficient to 
prepare therefrom and file a return on 
the accrual basis, but he did not state 
that the books were so kept. 

However, the books and records are 
not in evidence and we are unable to 
determine whether petitioner kept his 
accounts on the accrual or cash receipts 
and disbursements basis. We therefore 


NO-NOX GAS pul 
that snoooth 


mum power. 


magic of power in motoring comes from an 
efficient motor fuel. The modern motor must 
be properly fueled---Otherwise annoying knocks. 


Gulf No-Nox Motor Fuel 


stops knocks, pings or detonations in the motor-« 


Gulf No-Nox Moetor Fuel is Non-Poisonous and no 
more harmful to man or motor than ordinary 


gasoline—that it contains no coal tar 


products or 


dope of any kind—that the color is for identifica- 
tion only—that it positively will not heat the 
motor, winter or summer. 

Gulf No-Nox Motor Fuel is priced three cents per 
gallon higher than ordinary gasoline—and is 


worth it. 


© g e 
| - 


GULF REFINING COMPANY 





| of 1924, which states, “* 


' Jumbia 


; the 
it, to have by reasonable care and dili- | 
gence obtained it. in time to have intro- | 


— 
approve the determination of the ré- 
spondent. 

Counsel for petitioner contended at 
some length on brief that the allegations 
of fact of the petition should be accepted 
as true since the respondent’s answer 
was not verified. In support of this con- 
tention counsel cited numerous Federal 
court cases and decisions of the District 
of Colurnbia courts, also the rules of 
practice of the Board, and the rules of 
the equity courts of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

The particular section of the law upon 
which cOtnsel relies is Section 907 (a) 
of Title X of the Revenue Act of 1926, 
amending Title IX of the Revenue Act 
* The pro- 
ceedings of the Board and its divisions 
shall be conducted in accordance with 
such rules of practice and_ procedure 


Board may prescribe and in accordance 
courts of equity of the District gf Co- 
; .” 


Counsel then refers to Rule 39 of the 


| rules of practice before the Board, which 


says: “Rule 39—Evidence. The rules of 
evidence applicable in courts of equity o# 
District of Columbia shall govg 
the admission or exclusion of endette 
before the Board or any of its divisions.” 
Counsel also refers to Rule 8 of the 
equity rules of the District of Columbia 


; Supreme Court: “Every pleading must 


| be subseribed by the party or his attor- 


to ! 


form | 


had | 


ney, and every pleading of fact, except 
as otherwise provided, must be verified 
by the affidavit of the party, his agent 
or attorney; * * * and when the United 
States or any officer thereof in its be- 
half is a party, the verification may be 
made by any person acquainted with 
the facts, the Attorney General or the 
attorney prosecuting or defending the 
action * — 

We are unable to agree with the ar- 
gument of counsel and we are of the 
opinion that the proposition advanced is 
not well founded in law. The statute 


Me 


| expressly provides that the Board shall 


| have 





the power to prescribe the rules 
of precedure and practice the Board has 
of the provision contained in Section 
907 (a) supra, applies to evidence and 
its admission or rejection. 

Where questions of evidence are in- 


| volved the Board is governed by the rules 


applicable in courts of equity of the 
District of Columbia, but where the 
question is one of procedure or practice, 
the rules applicable to the equity courts 
of the District of Columbia are inopera- 
tive. Having been vested by law with 
the authority to prescribe its own rules 
of procedure and practice the Board has 
promulgated the same. The Board has 
not promulgated a rule which requires 
that answer shall be verified, 

Judgment will be entered for the re- 
spondent. 

Considered by Trammell] and Littleton, 

October 10, 1927. 
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ea should have been sustained. 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS 
PUBLISHED WITHOUT 


ONLY 


Duplicity Is Held 


By Court In Appeal 
Of Prohibition Case 


Joinder of Offenses Declared 
In Unlawful Sale and De- 
livery of Intoxicating 
Liquor. 


T. J. CREEL, PLAINTIFF IN ERROR, V. 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. No. 7638. 
Circuir Court, oF APPEALS, EIGHTH 
Circuit. j 
The information herein contained two 

counts. Each count charged that de- 

fendant “did unlawfully sell and furnish 

a quantity of intoxicating liquor” and de- 

fendant demurred to each count on the 

ground of duplicity. The court held that | 
there was a joinder of distinct offenses 
in cach of thescounts and that the de- | 





T. H. Davidson for plaintiff in error. | 
Frank Lee, U. S. Attorney (W. F. Ram- | 
pendahl, Assistant U. S. Attorney, with 
him on the brief), for defendant in error. 

In error to the District Court for the 
Eastern District of Oklahoma. 

Before Sanborn ane Booth, Circuit | 
Judges, and Miller, District Judge. 
Booth, Circuit Judge, delivered the opin- | 
ion of the court. The full text follows: } 

This is a writ of error to a judgment 
convicting plaintiff in error, hereafter 
called defendant, of violation of the Na- | 
tional Prohibition Act, U. S. C. Tit. 27. | 

Contained Two Counts. | 

The information contained two counts. 
Each charged that defendant “did * * * 
unlawfully sell and furnish to * * * a | 
quantity of intoxicating liquor,” etc. De- 
fendant demurred to each count of the 
information on various grounds, among 
them that of duplicity. The demurrer 
was overruled. At the close of the Gov- 
ernment’s case, and again at the close 
of all the evidence, defendant moved 
for a directed verdict, on the ground 
that the evidence was insufficient to sup- | 
port a verdict of guilty. The motions 
were overruled. Defendant was found | 
guilty. 

There are a number of assignments of |! 
error, but the only question which we | 
find it necessary to discuss is whether 
the information was duplicitous. 

Duplicity is the joining in one count | 
of two or more distinct offenses. The | 
question of duplicity may properly be 
raised by demurrer. Lemon v. United 
States, 164 F. 953 (CCA 8); John Gund 
Brewing Co. v. United States, 204 F. 17 | 
(CCA 8); Wright v. United States, 227 | 
F, 855 (CCA 8); United States v. L. & 
N. R. Co., 165 F. 936: 

Claim Separate Offenses. ; 

It is the contention of defendant that 
in each count of the information two dis- 
tinct offenses were joined, viz.: the sale 
of intoxicating liquor, and the furnishing 
of intoxicating liquor. Turning to the 
National Prohibition Act, it is found 
that Section 3 Title 2 (U. S. C. Tit. 27 
Sec. 12), reads as follows: 

“No person shall on or after the date | 
when the eighteenth amendment to the ! 
Constitution of the United States goes 
into effect, manufacure, sell, barter, 
transport, import, export, deliver, fur- 
nish, or possess any intoxicating liquor 
except as authorized in this Act.” 

It is clear that there are a number 
of distinct offenses here enumerated. 
This has been at various times meticu- 
lously pointed out. Albrecht v. United 
States, 273 U. S. 1; Berry v. United 
States, 18 F. (2d) 276 (CCA 8). 

Punishment Provided. 

Punishment for the various offenses | 
is provided in Section 29 Title 2 (U. S.! 
C. Tit. 27 Sec. 46). That section reads, | 
so far as here material as follows: 

“Any person who manufactures or 
sells liquor in violation of this title shall 
for a first offense be fined not more than 
$1,000, or imprisoned not exceeding six 
months, and: for a second or subsequent 
offense shall be fined not less than $200 
nor more than $2,000 and be imprisoned 
not less than one month nor more than 
five years. 

“Any person * * * who * * violates 
any of the provisions of this title, for 
Which offense a special penalty is not 
prescribed, shall be fined for a first of- 
fense not more than $500; for a second 








4 offense not less than $100 nor more than 


a 


$1,000, or be imprisoned not more than 
90 days; for any subsequent offense he 
shall be fined not less than $500 and be 
imprisoned not less than three months 
nor more than two years.” 

It is apparent from these provisions 
that the punishment for the offense’ of 
selling °; different from the punishment 
for the offense of furnishing. It is also 
clear that Congress by providing differ- 
ent punishments for selling and for fur- 
nishing, emphasized the distinctness of 
the two offenses. 

Not Same Case. 

The case at bar does not fall within 
that class of cases in which a statute 
prohibits the doing of a thing in any 
one of several modes, and in which 
consequently each of the modes may be 
alleged in the same count without du- 
plicity resulting. Examples of such 
cases are: Crain v. United States, 162 
U. S. 625; Egan v. United States, 287 F. | 
958; Wright v. United States, supra. 

In the instant case the allegations do 
do not set forth different modes of com- 
mitting .the same offense, but they set 
forth the commission of two different | 
offenses. It is, of course, possible to | 
furnish without selling; and it is also 
possible, though not so frequent, to sell 
without furnishing. 

It is suggested that the word “fur- 
nish” may be disregarded as surplusage. 
We do not think this can be done. Words | 
adequately charging a distinct offense | 
cannot be rejected as surplusage. If they 
could, the vice of duplicity in criminal | 
pleading could be practiced with im- 
punity. ‘he language of the informa- 
tion adequately charges two distinct of- 
fenses. If the words “and furnish” are 
stricken oul, there remains an adequate 
charge cf sale’ If the words “sell and” 
ate stricken out, there remains an ade- 
quate charge of furnishing. Leaving 
the language as it is, there are adequate | 


COMMENT BY THE 


; is thus stated in the claim; “and means 


| open position.” 


| claim and as I have already held that 


| replacing the fuse and opportunity be- 
| ing afforded him to steal current. 


| a structure and something more. 


| overfusing, i. e. 


' sion for an additional fuse in the switch 


| succession, 


| open, 


| and the closing of the door prior to the 


| Noninfringement and 


| Reed v. People, 1 Park, Cr. (N. Y.) 481. 


| have 


| F. 894, 


Are PRESENTED HEREIN, 
UNITED 


BEING 
STATES DAILY. 


THE UNITED 


Electrical Devices 


Arrangement to Prevent Overfusing 
Is Found to Be Anticipated by Prior Art 


Counterclaim of Defendant, Based on Valid and In- 


fringed Patent for Switch 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFAC- 
TURING Co. v. WADSWORTH ELECTRIC & 
MANUFACTURING Co.; No. 8733; Dis- 
TRICT COURT, EASTERN DISTRICT OF 
KENTUCKY. 

Of two patents sued upon one was 
held not infringed and the other 
lacking invention because of old 
ideas. 

Both patents sued upon and the 
reissue patent counterclaimed upon 
were for improvements in fuse boxes 
and switches. 

The reissue patent was held valid 
and infringed and not subject to 
plaintiff's alleged intervening rights. 

The publication of the full text of 
the opinion was begun in the issue 
of October 17, and is concluded as 
follows: 

Claim 10 simply adds another element 
to those covered by claims 1 and 2. It 


for locking the said operating mechanism 
so as to hold said switch members in | 


But, as, in order to infringe this claim, 
it is essential that defendant’s structure 
come within the other portion of the 


it does not it does not infringe this | 
claim. Besides I do not think that this 
additional element involves invention. 





Arrangement Provided 

To Prevent Overfusing 
2. Patent No. 1351043: 
This structure 


patent presupposes a 


| such as that covered by the one just 
| considered, i. e., 


a structure which ren- 
ders it impossible for the customer to 
gain and to have access to the fuse 
chamber when the current is on. He 
can only so do when the current is off. | 
The twofold object of such a structure is 
to prevent harm to the customer when 


The 
structure covered by this patent is such | 


It has an arrangement for prevent- 
ing the customer doing what is called 
placing a fuse in the | 
fuse chamber, accessible to him under | 
such a condition, which will permit too 
great a current entering the building. It | 
meets this need by containing a provi- | 


chamber which is inaccessible to the 
customer. The two fuses are in series, 
i. e. the current passes through them in 
and they are between the | 
switch and the meter. 

This additional fuse will blow out if the 
customer places a fuse in the fuse cham- | 
ber which will permit too great a cur- 
rent to enter the building. Whilst plain- 
tiff relies on claims 1, 2, 6, 7 and 8, only | 
two are quoted in its brief, to-wit 2 
and 8. 

Claim 2 is in these words: { 

“The combination with a casing hav- | 
ing an opening and a door for the open- 
ing of customers’ fuses within the cas- 
ing accessible only when the door is 
load-limit fuses within the cas- 
ing, a barrier in the casing for render- 
ing the load-limit fuses inaccessible 
through said opening in all positions of 
the door, a switch within the casing | 
for connecting the customer’s fuses in 
series with the load-limit fuses, and 
means necessitating the opening of the 
switch prior to the opening of the door | 


closure of the switch.” 
Claim 8 is in these words: 
“The combination with a casing hav- | 
ing an opening and a door for the open- 
ing ef customer’s fuses within the cas- 
ing accessible only when the door is | 
open, load-limit fuses, within the cas- 
ing, a switch with the casing and means 
in the casing for rendering the load- 
limit fuses and the switch inaccessible 
through said opening in all positions.” 


Lack of Invention Urged 

The defenses urged against this pat- | 
ent are noninfringement and lack of in- 
vention. I have not thought out 
whether defendant’s structure answers | 
that of the patent in question in — 
particulars than in the matter of the | 
additional fuse. It would seem that 


charges of both sale and furnishing. The 


rule is stated in 31 C. J. 774 Sec. 33 
as follows: 


sim 


where separate offenses are 
sufficiently charged, none’ of them can 
be rejected as surplusage in’ order to 
support the charge as of another.” 

See United States v. Patty, 2 F. 664. 
And even if an amendment to the in- 


| formation were possible before the trial, 


no amendment was made or prayed for. 

Furthermore, there can be no aider 
by verdict where the offenses are sub- 
ject to different punishment. 31 C. J. 
879 Sec. 551; Ammerman v. United 
States, 216 F. 326 (CCA 8); John Gund 
Brewing Co. v. United States, supra; 
People v. Wright, 9 Wend. (N. Y.) 193; 


No Technical Defect. 

Nor can we assent to the contention 
that the duplicity was a Mere technical 
defect, to be disregarded under Section 
1025, Revisec Statutes (U. S. C. Tit. 18 
Sec. 556), and Section 269, Judicial Code, 
as amended (U. S. C. Tit. 28 Sec. 391). 
The defect was one of substance, and not 
within the purview of either of those 
statutes. 

We are constrained to hold, therefore, 
that there was a joinder -of distinct of- | 
fenses in each of the counts of the in- | 
formation, and that the demurrer should | 
been sustained on that ground. 
John Gund Brewing Co. v, United States, 
supra; Ammerman vy. United States, 
supra; United States v. Smith, 152 F. 


| 542; United States v. Cleveland, 281 F. 


249; Unived States v. Dembowski, 252 
Judgment reversed, 
September 9, 1927, 


, in the other claims. 


| fuse. 


| Where 
| Standard Caster & Wheel Co. vs. Carter 


| his structure. 


| the meter. 
was in making such provision, not in | 


and Fuse Box, Is Allowed. 


| it does not there is no infringement. IL 


took this position in regard to the mat- 
ter of infringement of claim 10 of the 
other patent, but I would not be dog- 
matic as to this. I am not sufficiently 
versed in patent law to be so. 


The invention covered by the patent | 


in question is a combination and it seems 
to me that unless the structure com- 


plained of contains all the elements of | 


the combination there is no infringement. 


The particular relied on as preventing | 


infringement is that in defendant’s 


structure the meter is between the two | 


fuses, the company’s fuse being on the 


outside of the meter and the customer’s | 


on the inside, though they are in the 


same casing with the switch, whereas in | 


the patent both fuses are on the out- 
side of the,meter and between the switch 
and it. 


It would seem that the patentee had | 
no other idea than that such was their | 
location and that claim 1 so places them. | 
It speaks of the switch as being “within | 
| the casing for connecting the 


supply 
wire terminals to the house wire 
customer’s fuses in series,” 
rent passes through the switch and the 


two fuses in series from the supply ter- | 


minals, which are at the switch, to the 


house wire terminals, which are at the | 
| meter. 


But such limitation seems not to be 
infringement seems to depend on 
whether the fuses are in series notwith- 
standing the meter is between them. It 
would seem that they are. 

But it seems that the other 


The ideas 
venting overfusing—of so doing by pro- 
viding an additional fuse—and by plac- 


| ing one of the fuses in the switch cham- 
| ber, accessible only to the company were 
| old. 
| as to such desirability was a bright one. 


According to Mr. Hammer 


| Ideas Are Embodied 


In Three Older Patenis 

These three ideas are embodied in the 
inventions covered by three older pat- 
ents, to-wit; No. 1041368 to Wurdack, 
No. 1269770 also to Wurdack and No. 
1309175 to Sachs. 
patents the meter was between the two 


| fuses the same as in case of defendant's 


structure, but in each one there was no 
tomer’s fuse when the current was on. 


prevent the customer stealing current. 


This they did effectively as he could not | 


steal any by reason of his access to the 
customer’s fuses, because when the cur- 
rent reached that point it had already 


passed through the meter and been reg- | 


istered. They had no concern to prevent 
harm to the customer in replacing the 
Mr. Hammer testified: 


in his mind of the desirability of hav- 
back of the customer’s fuses and 
fuses are not available to the customer, 
he didn’t provide that essential thing 


looking to safety, which is the cutting 
off of the power from the customer’s 


fuses, when the customer's fuses are ac- | 


cessible to him.” 
He testified again: 


“But Wurdack was 


groping and he 


| had reached the point, as we have seen, 


where it was desirable to have a cas- 


| ing, which should include power com- 
| pany 


fuses, switches and customer’s 
fuses and that the power company fuses 


should be inaccessible to the customer.” | lowing patents are relied on as con- 


As to Sachs he testified: 

“He has shown in this patent an ap- 
preciation of the desirability of having 
customer’s fuses-and switches and power 
company fuses and to protect the power 
company’s fuses against interferences by 
the customer. . 


his premises, but he did not provide for 
the safety of the customer—the cus- 
tomer’s fuses being always available.” 
Degree of Invention 


Was Not Patentable 

So that Kries when he claims to have 
made his invention had presented to him 
by the prior art these three ideas— 
that it was desirable to prevent the cus- 
tomer overfusing, that this could be done 
by providing an additional fuse—and 


that the additional fuse should be lo- | 
cated in the switch chamber which was | 


inaccessible to the customer. 
He had previously obtained a patent, 
to-wit; No. 1126788, for an invention 


whose object was to prevent access to As to intervenine 
the fuse chamber when the current was | “+ . 


on. His intention consisted solely in 
placing in the switch chamber of that 
structure an additional fuse. Now it 
does not seem to me that in so doing 
there was that degree of invention which 
entitled him to a patent. 

It seems to me that 
this statement 


this is a 
in the 


case 
case of 
Socket Co., 118 Fed. 162165 is apropos; 

“The mere extension of a well known 
device into another field of usefulness 
where the transfer does not involve the 


faculty of inventive genius, will not sup- | 


Snow 


port a patent.” 
What these earlier patents needed to 


| inerease their usefulness was simply to | 
take them as they were and make pro- | 
| Visions for the customer’s fuse being in- 

accessible except when the current was | 


on. This is what Wadsworth does in 


Kries saw_ fit to place 


| both his fuses between the switch and 


In so doing the invention 


accepting that which was old. 
Defendant’s Counterelaims 
On Basis of Reissue Patent 


3. Reissue Patent No. 15718: 
The original patent was No. 1408656 
issued to. Wadsworth January 17, 1922, 


ter- | 
minals through said load-limit fuses and | 
i, e. the cur- | 


So the matter of | 


defense | 
| relied on, to-wit; noninvention is good. 
of the desirability of pre- | 


that | 


In each one of these 


| and No. 1185158 to Cole. 
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Index and Digest 
Of Latest Federal Court Decisions 


JNDICTMENT AND INFORMATION: Duplicity: National Prohibition Act.— 
~ Where information contained two counts and each charged that defendant 
“did unlawfully sell and furnish a quantity of intoxicating liquor” and defend- 
ant demurred to each count on ground of duplicity, held, there was a joiner 
of distinct offenses in each of the counts and the demurrer should have been 
sustained.—Creel v. U. S. (Circuit Court of Appeals, 8th Cireuit).—Year!; 


Index Page 2361, Col. 1 (Volume II). 


I, Le ¢ A elo 

Patents and Trade Marks 
ATENTS: Noninvention: Inevitable Application of New Instrumentality: 
Tractor.—The tractor is adaptable to many uses, and, after its employ- 
ment in the World War had attracted wide attention to it, its application to 
various uses was inevitable, but such applications (as to a snow plow) do noi 


give rise to patentable invention. 


Sargent patent 1550573 held lacking inven- 


tion.—Northern Trailer Co. v. LaPlant (Circuit Court of Appeals, 8th Circuit: 
1927).—Yearly Index Page 2360, Col. 1 (Volume II). 


ATENTS: Noninvention: Substituting Tractor for Horse.—There is no pat- 
entable invention in a snow plow in substituting a tractor for a horse 
with minor changes which were obviously necessary and would occur to any 


competent mechanic. 
ern Trailer Co. v. 


Sargent patent 1550573 held lacking invention.—North- 


LaPlant (Circuit Court of Appeals, 8th Circuit: 1927).— 


Yearly Index Page 2360, Col. 1 (Volume TI). 


TRADE MARKS: Reopening: Newly Discovered Evidence: Fatlure to Con- 

duct Chemical Test Promptly.—Where appeal to the Commissioner of Pat- 
ents, who held registration should be cancelled, was heard August 17, 1927, and 
registrant moves to reopen on the ground of newly discovered evidence, such 
evidence arising from certain tests of adversary’s product, which tests were 
conducted September, 1927, although said products were in registrant’s pos- 
session since December, 1926, and test could have been conducted earlier; held, 
such evidence could have been produced at the original hearing by reasonable 
care and diligence and is not sufficient grounds to reopen case.— Kessinger Vv. 
Cole Chemical Co. (Commissioner of Patents).—Yearly Index Page 2360, Col. 5 


(Volume IT). 


Supreme Court 


The day call of the Supreme Court of the United States for October 19 


will be found on page 12. . 


ep 


on an application filed August 11, 1916. 
The reissue was applied for September 
26, 1923, and was granted November 6, 
1925. 
The patent 


installation. original 


ered two claims and the reissue three, 


i. e. the two of the original patent and 
an additional one. The counterclaim re- 
lies on claims 2 and 3. 

Claim 2 is in these words: 


| 
| 


| Branom, 





credit is to be given to its inventor for 


It is for safety box for electric | 


COV- | 


respect and not 
put it to an ap- 
obviously in- 


its advantages in this 
to those who may first 
plication for which it is 
tended, or to which it is obviously adapt- 
able. 

Sargent is no more entitled to a mo- 


| nopoly on its use in connection with the | 


snow plow than are the others who have 


| taken advantage of its obvious adapt- 
| ability to apply it to the many uses in 


“In a switch box mutually inaccessible | 


switch and fuse compartments, a switch 
and. a fuse in its respective compart- 
ments, a rotatable operating member for 


said hole, said shutter being free of di- 
rect connection to the switch and means 
on the operating member and the shutter 


| to enforce a closed position of the shut- 


ter in all closed positions of the switch.” 
Claim 3 is inthese words: 
“In a switchbox mutually inaccessible 


| switch and fuse compartments, a switch 
| and 


a | ment, a rotatable operating member for 
“While Wurdack had the bright idea | 


a fuse in its respective compart- 


the switch, said box having an opening 


: | for access to the fuse compartment, a 
ing load fuses or power company fuses | 
seg- | 
| regation so that those power company 


shutter moving in the plane of the box 
about said hole 
thereto and adapted to block and un- 


| block said hole, said shutter being free 


of direct connection to the switch and 
means on the operating member and the 


| shutter to enforce a closed position of 
the shutter in all closed positions of the | 
, switch.” 

The sole difference between the two | 


es ae 
and closely adjacent | 


which it is now employed. 
Sargent to take advantage of the genius 
of the inventor of the caterpillar trac- 


; tor and monopolize one of its obvious 


| the switch, said box having an’ opening 
for access to the fuse compartment, a | 
sd : shutter moving in the plane of the box 
provision preventing access to the cus- | about said hole, located on the inside of 


TI Miesk at tha ti : ; the box and adapted to block and unblock 
ne object of the inventions was to | 





claims is in the matter of the shutter. | 


According to claim 2 it is “located on the 


| inside of the box’—according to claim 


3 it is “closely adjacent” to the hole. 
Plaintiff defends against both claims 
on the ground of anticipation. The fol- 


‘tituting such, to-wit: No. 1115091 to 
Murray; No. 1135130 also to Murray; 
I do not think 
anticipation. An im- 


they constitute 


| portant feature of the Wadsworth patent 
| is that there is no direct connection be- 
. » Sachs had the idea of | 

protecting the customer against himself | 
by putting in this supplementary set of 
; power company’s fuses so that the cus- | 
| tomer could not successfully overfuse | 


tween the switch and shutter. There 


| is constant connection between them, but 
| it is indirect and not direct. 


Those prior patents do not have this 
feature. In each of them there is di- 
rect connection between the switch and 


| shutter. 


It also defends against both claims on 


the hole. 


of noninfringement, in that its shutter 
is not inside the box: It seems to me 
within the fair meaning of the claim 
that it is inside. To avoid the patent 
it is only colorably outside the box. 
It defends. against claim 3 on the 


| the ground of noninfringement, in that | 
| plaintiff’s shutter does not move about | 
It seems to me that it does. ' 
| It defends against claim 2 on the ground 


ground of invalidity and of intervening , 


It seems to me that the reissuc 
It comes within the statute 


rights. 
is valid. 


and was applied for short of two years. | 


I have de- 
Brick case, 
In my opinion 


rights, 
clared myself in the Fire 
now pending on appeal. 


| there can be no intervening rights wher« 


the reissue is applied for within tw: 
years based solely on the idea of dedica 
tion and I shall adhere to this positio: 
until the higher courts determine othe: 
wise, 

I conclude, therefore, that the bil! 
should be dismissed and that defendant 
is entitled to the usual decree on 
counterclaim. 

September 10, 1927. 


Plow Is Held 
To Be Unpatentable 


Infringement Claims Dismissed 
on Grounds That No Inven- 
tion Has Been Shown. 


(Continued from Page 10.) 
upon the farm, upon the road and other 
wise, It was inevitable that it would 


| be applied to this use as wel] as to the 


its i 


many other similar uses to which it has | 


been put. Its advantage, as a motive 
means is no different in the snow plow 
than in its many other applications. The 


- 


y 


uses would be to rob the inventor. 


To permit | 


“It is not invention to produce a de- | 


| vice which a skilled mechanic, upon sug- 


gestion of what was required, would pro- 
duce especially so when he is aided in 
the work of construction by devices and 
appliances in practical use pregnant with 
suggestions of larger and better use.” 
Tiemann v. Kraatz, 85 Fed. 437, 439. 
Sargent has undoubtedly improved, as 


| 


did the appellees, upon the old devices, by | 


inserting therein the tractor, but that 
was suggested by the devices and appli- 
ances then in practical use. 
Decree affirmed. 
September 16, 1927. 


Sabonadiere, Alfred. The trial of crim- | 
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Books and Publications 


New Books Received by Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library of Congress. Fiction, 
books in foreign languages, official documents and 
children’s books are excluded. Library of Con- 
gress card number is at end of last line. 


Brackett, Oliver. 
English furniture; a pictorial review 
of English furniture from 

edited with an introduction by ... 14 

p.. London, Benn, 1927. 27-18625 

Mendel Everett. 
problem projects, by ... 2 v., Chicago, 
A. J. Nystrom & co., 1927. 27-18628 

Buckley, Leo John. “Antiques and their 
history.” This book contains articles 
on French, English and American fur- 
niture beginning at 1600 through to 


1850, also articles on colored prints, | 


iron, brass, needlepoint, samplers and 
china. It contains chronologies of 
furniture, mirror frames, historical 
plates and their values, the glass 
houses of America from 1609-1850, 
also a listing of flasks and their values. 
Written and distributed by ... (Buck- 
ley Binghamton). 320 p. Bing- 
hamton, N. Y., 1927. 
Corri, Eugene. Gloves & the man; the 
romance of the ring by : 
with 16 full-page illustrations. 288 p. 
London, Hutchinson, 1927. 27-1862 
Dobree, Bonamy. Rochester, a conversa- 


of 


tion between Sir George Etherege and | 


Mr. FitzJames. (The Hogarth essays. 
Second series. II.) 49 p. London, L. 
& Virginia Woolf, 1926. 27-18619 
FitzGerald, Edward. Letters from Ed- 


ward FitzGerald to Bernard Quaritch, | 


1853 to 1883, ed. by C. Quaritch Wrent- 
more. 135 p. London, Quaritch, 1926. 
27-181618 

House, Samuel Daniel. A 
giene inventory (a contribution to dy- 


namic psychology) (Thesis (Ph. D.)— | 
Pp. | 


Columbia university. 1927). 114 
N. ¥., 202% 27-18642 
Hunt, James Henry Leigh. Prefaces by 
Leigh Hunt, mainly to his periodicals, 
ed'ted by R. Brimley Johnson. 


Chicago, W. M. Hill, 1927. 


tion. Proposed international stand- 
ard for the church school, approved 
by the International council of reli- 
gious education, February 16, 1927, for 


experimental use under the direction | 


ot the special committee on standards 
of the Committee on education. 31 p. 
Chicago, International council of re- 
iigious education, 1927. 27-18635 
Mahoney, Carl K. The religious mind; 
a psychological study of religious ex- 
perience. 214 p. N. L., Macmillan, 
1927. 27-18637 
Mencken, Henry Louis. Selected preju- 
dices. 166 p. N. Y., Knopf, 1927. 
27-18645 
E. Convincing the 
world . . . sermons for the Sundays, 
by ... Part I Advent to Pentecost, 
part ‘I Pentacost to Advent. 527 p. 
N. Y., Society for the propagation of 
the faith, 1927. 27-18638 


O’Neile, Charles 


inal cases in India; being a discussion 


An encyclopaedia of |! 
Gothic | 
times to the mid-nineteenth century, | ; : 
| Stephen.. Sir James Fitzjames, bart. A 


Geography 


27-18623 | 





mental hy- | 


150 p. | 
27-18648 | 
International council of religious educa- | 


of the Code of criminal procedure, 
1898 as amended up to-date. 692 p. 
Calcutta and Simla, Thacker, Sprink & 
co., 1926. 27-18592 


digest of the criminal law (indictable 
offenses) by the late . 7th ed., by 
Sir Herbert Stephen, bart. and Sir 
Harry Lushington Stephen. 549 p. 
London, Sweet & Maxwell, 1926. 
* 27-18591 
Taylor, John. A dog of war, by . . « 
the Water poet; with hand-colored en- 
gravings on wood by Hester Sainsbury. 
(The Haslewood books.) 31 p. Lon- 
don, F. Etchells & H. Macdonald, 1927. 
27-18621 
Terry, William H. The insurrection; an 
historical play. 93 p. Kensington, The 
Cayme press, 1927. 27-18614 
Wray, W. J. The new psychology and 
the Gospel. 157 p. London, Religious 
tract society, 1926. 27-18641 


Government Books 
and Publications | 


United States Government Master Speci- 
fication for Lubricants and Liquid 
Fuels and Methods for Sampling and 
Testing. Federal Specifications Board 
Specification Number 2d. Technical 
Paper 323B. Revised October 21, 1927. 
Issued by the Bureau of Mines, De- 
partment of Commerce. Price, 15 
cents. 27-27623 

Lake Fish. Tariff Information Series— 
No. 36. Issued by the United States 
Tariff Commission. Price, 30 cents: 

27-27624 

Catalogue of Copyright Entries. Part 1, 
Group 2. Pamphlets, leaflets, con- 
tributions to newspapers or periodi- 
cals, etc.; lectures, sermons, addresses 
for oral delivery; dramatic composi- 
tions, maps, motion pictures. New 
series, Volume 23, Volume index for 
the year 1926. Issued by the Copy- 
right Office, Library of Congress. 
Subseription price for Part 1, Groups 
1 and 2, $1. [6-35347] 

Address of President Coolidge at the 
Annual Observance of Founders Day- 
at Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
October 13, 1927. Price, 5 cents. 

27-271625 

Journal of Agriculture Research, Val- 
ume 35, No. 4. Price, 20 cents. 

[Agr. 13-1837] 

Experiment Station Record. Volume 57, 
No. 5. Office of Experiment Stations, 
Department of Agriculture. Price, 10 
cents. (Agr. 9-832] 

The Official Gazette of the United States 
Patent Office. Containing patents, 
trade marks, designs and labels issued 
Tuesday, October 11, 1927. Volume 
363, No. 2. Subscription price, $10 
per year. [4-18256] 


One Cent to Nine Million 
Dollars! 


‘| eee is a National Cash Register that records 


amounts from | cent to $2.99, 


There is 
there is another that records any amount from 


1 cent to $9,999,999, 


The little machine you will find in the bootblack 
stand, the news stand. the shop on wheels and in 
countless other places where small individual sales 


are handled. 


The big machine you will find working in banks, 
factories. hotels, offices, installment houses, and 
many other places doing widely varying types of 
accounting work. 


‘ 


The smaller types of National Cash Registers are 
priced from $60 up. The big machine mentioned 
above is around $2,500. Between these two extremes 
are Nationals to fit the needs of every business at a 


price every merchant can afford to pay. 


And wherever they are installed, regardless of what 
type of work they are called upon to do, National 
Cash Registers soon pay for themselves out of the 
money they save. 


The National Cash Register Company — 


Day ton, Ohio 





The Weekly Index 


Is published in every Monday issue. The page 
reference used is the Yearly Index Number 
which is consecutive from March 4 of each year. 
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PAGE TWELVE 


Postmasters Told — 


To Organize for 
Christmas Mails 


Annual “Mail Early” Cam- 
paign to Be Inaugurated; 
Half-Day Delivery An- 
nounced for Dec. 26. 


The Post Office Department has called 


! 


| 





upon postmasters to make their plans 
for the handling of the forthcoming | 
Christmas mails, the Department an- | 


nounced October 18. The Department in- 
tends that all mail be handled imme- 


diately upon receipt, thus precluding any 


possibility of congestion. Postmasters 
accordingly have been directed to or- 


ganize their offices, including every unit | 


thereof. 
Since Christmas this year falls on 
Sunday, the folowing day, Monday, has 


been fixed as the day on which the holi- 
day will be generally and officialy ob- 


served. 4 

In arranging for this year’s holiday 
program it will be understood that no 
carrier deliveries, except special deliv- 
eries, the Department said, will be made 
on Sunday, “but that the Sunday routine 
will be followed. On Monday, the day 
to be observed, it will be necessary for 
postal employes to work during the 
forenoon in order to prevent a conges- 
tion which would certainly follow a sus- 
pension of deliveries for 48 hours. 
The Department’s announcements, which 
were signed by the Postmaster General, 
Harry S. New, and the First Assistant 
Postmaster General, John H. Bartlett, 
follow in full text: we 

The postal service is again reminded 


that it must begin to make preparations 
for handling the Christmas mail and 
that the time has arrived when it should 


prepare to inaugurate its annual “Mail 
Early” campaign. 


Holiday on Monday. 


| 

In order to secure the best results, we 
must invite and receive the closest co- | 
Please | 


operation of the mailing public. 
note that this year Christmas falls on 
Sunday, but that the day following— 
Monday—has been fixed. as the day on 


which the holiday will be generally and ; 


officially observed. ’ 
It has been the policy of this Admin- 


istration to grant to the employes of the | 


service the same liberty and freedom 
from work on holidays generally en- 


joyed, but after mature and serious con- | 


sideration it has been deemed not only 
inexpedient but impossible to forego all 
deliveries of mail for 
days at Christmas time. It is 
fidently believed that the.employes will 


concede the reasonableness of this con- | 
The public to be served is en- | 


clusion. 
titled to first consideration. 


Regular Sunday Routine. 


In arranging for this year’s holiday 


program it will be understood that no 


carrier deliveries, except special deliv- | 


eries, will be made on Sunday but that 
the usual Sunday routine will be fol- 
lowed. But on Monday, the day to be 
observed, it will be necessary for postal 
employes to work during the forenoon 


in order to prevent a congestion which | 
would certainly follow a suspension of | 
deliveries for 48 hours. It is planned to | 
zomplete the work during the forenoon | 


and that all employes except such as are 


necessary to keep the service moving | 
shall be excused from further service | 
at noon. This will apply alike to city, | 


village and rural deliveries. 


More complete details with reference | 


to the “Mail Early” campaign, employ- 

ment of additional personnel, and other 

facilities, will be from time to time 

given through the appropriate bureaus. 
Pi 


mas mails. 


tention that all mail shall be handled 


immediately upon receipt, thus preclud- ! 
ing any possibility of congestion, and | 
postmasters will organize their offices, | 
including every unit thereof, accordingly. 


Early Mailing Urged. 
Early mailing is the real solution of 
our Christmas problem. This 
therefore, be urged upon the public ear- 


° . | 
lier, stronger and more wide-spread than 


ever before. Begin your campaign now 
and continue it up until the last few days 


before Christmas. Utilize every available | 


medium of publicity, including news- 
papers, the radio, business and civic or- 
ganizations, clubs, theaters, 


lic utility corporations and large business 
concerns generally. 


the public. 


Christmas this year falls on Sunday, on | 
which day no deliveries are made with | 


the exception of special deliveries. This 
fact should be stressed in your early 
mailing campaign, and the public should 
be urged to shop and mail sufficiently 
early so that all Christmas mail will 
reach destination in ample time to be 
handled and delivered on or before 
Saturday. 


mas presents, cards and letters from 


relatives, friends, and loved ones will all | 
have been received by Sunday, Christ- | 


mas Day. 

In accordance with the regulations 
governing Sunday service, such forces 
shall be avgilable on Sunday, Christmas 
Day, as are necessary to prevent con- 
gestion and provide for the expeditious 
delivery Monday morning of mails re- 
ceived throughout Sunday, as well as to 
make the ordinary dispatches. 

While Christmas day falls on Sunday, 
the holiday in the postal service will be 


two successive | 
con- | 


Plans shouid immediately be put un- | 
der way for the handling of the Christ- | 
It is the Department’s in- | 


should, | 


picture 
a 
houses, ministers, school teachers, pub- | 





Advertise it; plac- | 
ard it, have your carriers, supervisors | 
and window clerks constantly tell it to | 


This will mean that Christ- | 


| as 
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Aeronautics 


Department of Commerce reports 
$65,000 saved to Government by co- 
operation of communities along line of 
Atlanta-New York airway, survey of 
which is just completed. 

Page 3, Col. 1 

Elastic errors of all measuring in- 
struments are described by Aeronautics 
Instruments Section Bureau of 
Standards. 


of 


Col. 4 

New air mail flying schedules be- 
tween Detroit and Cleveland and De- 
troit and Chicago to be placed into 
effect on November 1. 


Page 1, 


Page 3, Col. 5 
Consideration being given to trunk 
line air mail service between Boston 


and Havana. 

Col. 5 
“Undersecretary of State for Air of 
Great Britain calls on Secretary of 
War. 


Page 1, 


Page 12, Col. 7 
Agriculture 
Cc 


Bureau of Reclamation reports 
farmers on the Federal reclamation 
projects have prospects for good re- 
turn on season’s work. 

Page 5, Col. 5 

Dr. Leland O. Howard retires as 
Chief Entomologist of Department of 
Agriculture, and Dr. C. L. Marlatt 
succeeds him. 

Page 5, Col. 1 

Senator McMaster recommends to 
President an increase of 50 per cent 
in tariff on corn. 

Page 9, Col. 4 
lysis of fruit, vege- 
in, butter and cheese 


Daily price 
table, meat, 
markets. 

Page 5, Col. 2 

President Coolidge expecting addi- 
tional information on farm relief from 
government and private organizations. 

Page 1, Col. 6 

President told that farm crops, with 
the exception of cotton, are as good 
as last year. 

Page 1, Col. 7 

Senator Nye outlines demands for 
farm relief to be made in next Con- 
gress by group of Western Senators. 

Page 1, Col. 2 

Exportable wheat surplus estimated 
for Argentina. 

Page 9, Col. 6 

Weekly review of grain stocks in 
storage and afloat. 

Page 5, Col. 7 

Newfoundland wild blueberry trade 
shows expansion. 

Page 1; Col. 3 


Associations 


General Counsel Memorgndum inter- 
prets the word “Company” as distin- 
guishable between “Corporation” and 
“ Association.” 

Page 8, Col. 1 


Automotive Industry 


Court of Appeals, 8th Cir., dismisses 
bill on patent for tractor driven snow 
plow on ground of _ noninvention. 
(Northern Trailer Co. v. E. W. LePlant, 
et al.) 

, Page 10, Col. 1 

President Coolidge says if there has 
been a falling off in railroad revenues 
it can be traced to increased use of au- 
tomobiles. 

Page 1, Col. 7 

President says he has been informed 
of increase in automobile production. 


Page 1, Col. 7 } 


Banking-F inance 


Board of Tax Appeals rules distribu- 
tion to beneficiaries of trust estate 
created by will is taxable as income. 
(George W. Widener.) 

Page 8, Col. 2 

Recent decree of Mexican Govern- 
ment provides that all dealers in ex- 
change must secure special permit from 
the Treasury Department. 

Page 7, Col. 2 

Daily statement of the United States 
Treasury. 

Page 7 

Transactions in the office of the 
Comptroller of the Currency. 

Page 7, Col. 3 

Foreign Exchange Rates. 

Page 7 

See “Railroads.” 


Books-Publications 


New books received at the Library 
of Congress. 

Page 11, Col. 6 

Publications issued by the govern- 

ment. ‘ 

Page 11, Col. 7 


> -_ 
Census Data 


Berlin, Germany, had population of 
“4,141,792 on January 1, 1927. 


Page 9, Col. 6 | 


Population of Quebec, Canada, given 
as 131,071. 
Page 9, Col. 4 


Chemicals 


Commissioner of Patents refuses re- 
consideration of cancellation of trade 
mark on chemicals. 
Chemical Co.) 


Page 10, Col. 5 | 


American Chemical Society writes 
Secretary of State opposing acceptance 


(Kessinger v. Cole | 


of American membership in Interna- | 


tional Office of Chemistry at Paris. 
Page 1, Col. 6 


Civil Service 


Civil Service Commission states its | 
authority in matter of change in status 


of employes is limited to eligibility of 
the employe. 


| monthly censuses of waterfowl. 


Page 4, Col. 6 | 


Claims 


Docket of the United States Court of 
Claims. 


Coal 


| Gov’t Personnel 


Page 12 | 


President feels coal strike difficulties | 


may be considered as settled. 


Page 1, Col. 7 | 
Cost of coal per ton to railways was ! 


higher in August than one year béfore. 
Page 6, Col. 3 


Commerce-Trade 


Director of Bureau of Foreign and | 


Domestic Commerce says advance of 
American business is due to active ap- 
plication of new methods. 
Page 1, Col. 4 
Rep. Burton, in address before In- 
terparliamentary Union at _ Paris, 
urges freer trade between nations of 
Europe. 
Page 1, Col. 2 
President hears from his Cabinet 
that business situation is improving. 
Page 1, Col. 7 
Daily commodity price analysis. 


Page 5, Col. 2 ! 


Corporations 


General Counsel Memorandum inter- 
prets the word “Company” as distin- 
guishable between “Corporation” and 
“Association.” 

Page 8, Col. 1 

Board of Tax Appeals holds it is 
authorized by law to prescribe its own 
rules of procedure and practise. (Sam 
Greengard.) 


| to make survey of shipping conditions. 


Page 8, Col. 7 | 


Cotton 


Rep. Aswell writes Secretary 

formation 

and includes protest of New Orleans 
Cotton Exchange. 

Page 1, 

President told that farm crops, with 


Col. 5 | 


| ability of expanding facilities of In- | 
of | 
Agriculture against use of private in- | 
regarding cotton receipts, | 
| tended to obtain first-hand information. | 


the exception of cotton, are as good | 


as last year. 
Page 1, Col. 7 
Daily cotton and wool market price 
analysis. 


Court Decisions 


See Special Index and Law Digest 
on Page 11. 


Economic Questions 


President hears from his Cabinet 
that business situation is improving. 


Education 

Board of Vocational Education re- 
views work of State services for vo- 
cational rehabilitation in 1926. 


Page 1, Col. 2 | 
Fifty-five per cent of the total popu- | 


| Milling 


Col. 5 | 


lation of Minnesota live in areas served 
by publie libraries. 
Page 2, 


Electrical Industry 


Coninuation of 
Court, Ky., finding that 


Page 1, Col. 7 
slightly over August. 


Page 5, Col. 2 


| year. 





| Buenos Aires, Argentina. 


for new Embassy and two apartment | 
houses at Tokio, Japan, to cost $1,250,- | 
000, new consulates at Shanghai and 
Mukden, China, a new office building 
at Rio de Janerio, Brazil, a new lega- 
tion at Managua, Nicaragua, and the 
purchase of land for an Embassy at 


Page 3, Col. 1 
Recent decree of Mexican Govern- 
ment provides that all dealers in ex- 
change must secure special permit from 
the Treasury Department. 
Page 7, Col. 2 
Undersecretary of State for Air of 
Great Britain calls on Secretary of 
War. 
Page 12, Col. 7 | 
Chief of Staff of German Army calls | 
on Secretary of War. 
Page 12, Col. 7 


Game and Fish 


Department of Agriculture reports | 
more than 2,000 volunteers in making 





Page 1, Col. 3 


Daily engagements of the President | 

of the United States. 

Page 3 | 

Daily decisions of the General Ac- 
counting Office. 





' y Page 4, Col. 2 
Gov't Supplies 


Border lines to be eliminated in rub- 
ber stamps purchased by Bureau of 
Reclamation. 

Page 4, Col. 7 


Gov't Topical Survey 


Continuation of full text of article 
by Director of the Bureau of Mines de- 
seriptive of the duties and work of his 
organization. 

Page 4, Col. 3 


Hardware 


Federal Trade Commission  an- 
nounces date“for holding final argu- 
ments in complaint against Indiana 
tool works company charged with mis- 
branding products. 

Page 3, Col. 4 

Production of saws expands in New 
England. 


Page 3, Col. 1 
Highways | 
War Department approves plans for 


bridge at Cleveland, Ohio. 
Page 2, Col. 5 


Inland Waterways 


Department of Commerce requested 
along Mississippi to determine advis- 


land Waterways Corporation. 
Page 1, Col. 1 
President explains trip of Secretary 
of War to Mississippi Valley as in- 


Page 3, Col. 2 | 
Iron and Steel 


President Coojidge advised that iron | 
and steel industry is picking up. 


Page 1, Col. 7 | 
Labor ° 


President reports labor situation well 
in hand and fewer strikes than last 





Page 1, Col. 7 | 

Board of Vocational Education re- | 
views work of State services for vo- | 
cational rehabilitatien in 1926. 
Page 1, Col. 2 | 

Rate of employment declined in Sep- | 
tember from level of year ago but rose 


Page 2, Col. 4 


| Manufacturers 


Production of saws expands in New 
England. 


Page 3, Col. 1 | 


Investigation of freight rates on | 
grain is broadened to include general 


| rate structure as it affects grain in | 


decision of District | 
one of two | 


patents for improvements in switch and | 


fuse boxes sued upon was not inven- 
tion; patent counterclaimed found to 
be valid and infringed. (Westinghouse 
ilectric & Mfg. Co. v. Wadsworth Elec- 
tric & Mfg. Co.). 


Foodstuffs 


Daily price analysis of fruit, vegeta- 
ble meat, butter and cheese markets. 
Page 5, Col. 2 


Foreign Affairs 


Department of State approves plans 


Page 11, Col. 2,) 





possible should be dispatched by that | 
hour. 


In order to carry out the instructions | 


of the Postmaster General to give the 
public effective service and relieve from 


| 


duty at noon Monday all employes ex- | 


cept those absolutely necessary, it is im- 
perative that every employe extend his 
observed on Monday; and as it is the 
Postmaster General’s desire that, so far 
practicable, every employe be en- 
abled to eat his Christmas dinner at 


home with his family on Monday, regu- | 


lar service in post offices on that day 
shall terminate at 12 o’clock noon. 

All regular city and village carrier 
deliveries will be completed by that 


hour and all post office employes will | 


then be excused except a sufficient num- 
ber to make the regular holiday collec- 


tions and dispatches, to receive the in- | 
motor vehicle service. All outgoing mail | coming mail and to operate necessary | 


most hearty cooperation and put forth | 
every effort to make a complete clean- | 
If this is done the public | 
will not suffer and the service will not | 


up by’ noon. 


be sukjected to criticism. 
Thi¥ feature of the service should 


be given wide publicity and its use urged 
upon the public, especially the last few 


days before Christmas, emphasizing the 
fact that special delivery 


Monday. Patrons should be urged par- 
ticularly to affix sfecial delivery stamps 
to any belated mail which they desire 
delivered by Sunday or Monday, and to 
all mail the delivery of which they want 
to assure on a certain date, either Sun- 
day or Monday. 


ferences of their chief supervisory of- 


articles will | 
be delivered all day both Sunday and | 








southern territory. | 
Page 6, Col. 2 
Exportable wheat surplus estimated | 
for. Argentina. 
Page 9, Col. 6 | 
Weekly review of grain stocks in 
storage and afloat. 
Page 5, Col. 7 
Daily grain market price analysis. | 
‘ Page 5, Col. 2 | 


Mines and Minerals | 


Continuation of full text of address | 
by Senator Oddie on problems of min- | 
ing industry delivered before Chamber | 
of Commerce of Sacramento. 

Page 6, Col. 1 | 


Proceedings 
Of the United States 


Court of Claims 
Tuesday, October 18. 


Present: Chief Justice Campbell an 
Judges Booth, Graham, and Moss. 

No. F-92, Fourth & Central Trust Co., 
ete., surviving executor, of James C. 
Mooney, deceased, argued by Robert R. 
Miller and S. C. Williams for the plain- 


tiff and A. H. McCormick for the United | 


handling of the Christmas mails in the 


| history of the postal service. 
Postmasters should at cnce call con- | 


A supply of posters or placards for 
use in your early mailing for Christmas 


ficers with a view to perfecting their | campaign will be forwarded at a later 


organizations for the 


most successful date. 


| Patents 


| well 
| White House. 


each 


Subscription by Mail: 


$10.00 per year. 


Summary of All News Contained in Today’s Issue 


Indexed by Groups and Classifications 


Continuation of full text of article 
by Director of the Bureau of Mines 
descriptive of the duties and work of 
his organization. 

Page 4, Col. 3 


National Defense 


President and Chief of Staff dis- 
cuss Army budget, anc former says 
he learned that statements attributed 


to General Summerall in the west were | * 


misquotations. ~ 


Page 38, Col. 5 


Capt. H. A. Stuart designated assist- | 


ant director of naval petroleum reserves 
and oil shale reserves. 

Page 4, Col. 1 
of 


Orders issued to the 


the War Department. 


personnel 


Page 4, Col. 4 | 
Orders issued to the personnel of the | 


Navy Department. 


Page 4, Col. 2 | 


Rear Admiral Ziegemeier assigned 


| to comman& North Naval District. 


Page 4, Col. 1 

Chief of Staff of German Army calls 
on Secretary of War. 

Page 12, Col. 7 

Undersecretary of State for Air of 

Great Britain calls on Secretary of 

War. 


Oil 


Capt. H. A. Stuart designated assist- 


ant director of naval petroleum reserves | 


and oil shale reserves. 
Page 4, Col. 1 
Mexican petroleum production con- 
tinues to decline. 
Page 9, Col. 7 
Rates on oil from Kansas fields to 
Missouri points held at reasonable. 
Page 6, Col. 4 
Because of many protests Attorney 
General withdraws ruling 
seizure of oil on foreign ships. 
~ Page 12, £ol. 6 


Packers 


Price of cattle keeps up according 
to information imparted to President 


Coolidge. 
Page 1, Col. 7 | 


Daily price analysis of meat and liye- 
stock markets. 


See Special Index and Law Digest 


| on Page 11. 
Postal Service 


New air mail flying schedules be- 


| tween Detroit and Cleveland and De- 


troit and Chicago, to be placed into 
effect on November 1. 


Page 3, Col. 5 | 


Consideration being given to trunk 
line air maii service between Boston 
and Havana. 

Pege 1, Col. 5 

Postmasters instructed to make 
plans for handling Christmas mail. 

Page 12, Col. 1 


| Prohibition 


Court of Appeals, 8th Cir., holds du- 


plicity or joinder of offenses involving | 
| unlawfu 
| eating liquor. 


sale and delivéry of intoxi- 
(Creel, v. U. S.) 
Page 11, Col, 1 


Public Buildings 


Department of State approves plans | 


for new Embassy and two apartment 


| houses at Tokio, Japan, to cost $1,250,- | 
| 000, new consulates at Shanghai and 


Mukden, China, a new office building 
at Rio de Janerio, Brazil, a new lega- 
tion at Managua, Nicaragua, and the 


| purchase of land for an Embassy at 


Buenos Aires, Argentina. 
Page 3, Col. 1 
Public Building program progressing 
according to information from 


Page 1, Col. 7 


| Railroads 


President Coolidge says if there has 
been a falling off in railroad revenues 
it can be traced to increased use of au- 
tomobiles. 

Page 1, Col. 7 


Investigation of freight rates on 


| grain is broadened to include general 


rate structure as it affects grain in 
southern territory. 
Page 6, Col. 2 


President has received no positive 


information regarding rumored retire- | 


ment of Commissioner Henry C. Hall of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Page 3, Col. 6 
Representative Free urges reintro- 
duction of Pittman bill to relieve 600 
short line railroads. 
Page 1, Col. 1 


Lake Superior & Ishpeming Railroad | 


States. 


No. F-33383, F. W. 


Page 12, Col. 7 | 


regarding 


Page 5, Col. 2 | 


Matthiesson, Jr., 
| argued by M. F, Gallagher for plaintiff | 


> 


| authorized to make stock dividend of 
200 per cent. Page 7, Col. 5 
Erie Railroad granted modification of 
order requiring installation of automa- 
tic train control on portion of its line. 
Page 6, Col. 7 
Certificates showing Government in- 
debtedness to three short line railways 
are issued. 
Page 6, Col. 6 
Instructions issued governing hear- 
ing on sand and gravel rates in south- 
west. 
Page 6, Col. 5 
Approval given’ to train control de- 
vices on Rock Island Line. 
Page 6, Col. 4 
Rates on oil from Kansas fields to 
| Missouri points held at reasonable. 
Page 6, Col. 4 
Pennsylvania to get permission to 
abandon part of branch line. 
Page 6, Col. 3 
Cost of coal per ton to railways was 
higher in August than one year before. 
Page 6, Col. 3 
Summary of rate complaints. 
Page 6, Col. 4 








Reclamation 


of Reclamation reports 
on the Federal reclamation 
projects have prospects for good return 
on season’s work, 


Bureau 
| farmers 


Page 5, Col. 5 
| Science 


England astronomer estimates limit 
of universe and life span of stars. 
| Page 2, Col. 7 
| . e 
Shipping 
| Mallory Steamship Company, South- 
| ern Steamship Company, and Southern 
| Pacific Steamship Gompany request 
modification of order in Consolidated 
Southwestern Cases. Page 6, Col. 1 
Comptroller General rules claim for 
|; damages to government ship may be 
set off against amount owed by govern- 
ment to towing company. 
Page 4, Col. 1 
Shipbuilding on decrease in United 
; States while other nations increase 
| tonnage. Page 6, Col. 5 
President advised of Shipping Board 
plans relative to sale of Trans-Pacific 
| Ship Lines. Page 1, Col. 6 
Steamship Leviathan establishes 
passenger record in first week of Sep- 
tember. Page 12, Col. 7 
Because of many protests Attorney 
| General withdraws ruling regarding 
| seizure of oil on foreign ships. 
| Page 12, Col. 6 
! % | 
Sugar 
President Coolidge has received no 
information relative to attitude of 
| Cuban Government to sugar situation, 
| but understands people are seeking 
better prices for product. 
| Page 3, Col. 5 


{ 
Su preme Court 


Journal and Day Call of the Supreme 
, Court of the United States. 


| Tariff 


Page 12 


Senator McMaster recommends’ to 
| President an increase of 50 per cent 
| in tariff on corn. 

| Page 9, Col. 4 
| © 
-Taxation 


President expecting surplus next 
| year but does not think tax reduction 
; will be as high as $350,000,000/ 
Page 7, Col. 4 

No summary of decisions by Board 
| of Tax Appeals apears in this issue. 
See Special Index and Digest of Tae 
| Decisions on Page 8. 


| Textiles - 


Daily cotton and wool market price 
analysis. 


| Trade Marks 


Page 5, Col. 2 


| See Special Index and Law Digest 
| on Page 11. 


Trade Practices 


Federal Trade Commission  an- 
onunces date for holding final argu- 
| ments in complaint against, Indiana tool 
| works company charged with mis- 

| branding products. 
F Page 3, Col. 4 


W ater Power 


Preliminary permit sought for power 
| project on Gasconade River near Rich 
Fountain, Mo. 


| Wool 


Daily cotton and wool market price 
| analysis. 


Page 7, Col. 2 


Page 5, Col. 2 


| Attorney General Sargent 


and A. H. McCormick for the United | 


States. 

No. E-316, Edward DeC. Chisholm; 
No, E-317, Edwin N. Chapman; No. 
E-570, Selwyn Bywater, argued by 


| James A. Vaughan for the plaintiffs and | 


A. M. McCormick for the United States. 

No. E-228, National City Bank of 
Seattle, argued by Robert Ash for the 
plaintiff and Dwight E. Roger for the 
United States. 

No. D-218, Farmer’s Loan & Trust Co., 
et al., argued by Heber Smith for the 
plaintiff and Ottaman Hamele for the 
United States. 

No, E-284, Amalie Hirsch, et al., 
extys. of Morris M. Hirsch, deceased, 
argued by C. N. Goodwin for the plain- 

tiff and F’. K. Dyar for the U. S. 


| 


| would 


| 


Withdraws Ship Opinion 


The Attorney General, John G. Sar- 
gent, announced orally October 18, that 
he had withdrawn an opinion given as 
an interpretation of section 27 of the 
Merchant Marine Act. The opinion held 
that shipments of oil, when transported 
under foreign-flag ships in American 
coastwise trade are not liable to seizure. 

Mr. Sargent said that there had been 


considerable protest from American in- | 


terests and that it appeared certain there 
be litigation. He withdrew his 
opinion, therefore, he explained, that 
there might be no prejudice in the case 
when the question comes before the 
court. 


Annual Cumulative Index 


Is issued, after March 4, at the conclusion of 
volume. 


This cumulates the 52 


. Weekly Indexes. 
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| Passenger List 


| 


| 


Of ‘Leviathan’ 
Is New Record 


United States Liner Carries 
Largest Number in Post- 
War Period on Any 
One Ship. 


The Shipping Board liner “Leviathan” 


| established a record in passenger book- 


| stitutes 


the first 
2,741 
the 


ings in week of September, 
passengprs. This con-. 


passenger-carrying 


carrying 
record 


| for a single ship in the period since th 





| and 


war, according to a statement contairied 


| in “Merchant Fleet News,” official pub- 
| lication of the Merchant Fleet Corpora- 


tion, 
The 
lows: 
During the first week of September the 
passenger-carrying record for any single 
ship for the period since the war was 


full text of the statement fol- 


| established with the arrival on Labor 
| Day of the “Leviathan,” flagship of the 


United States Lines’ fleet. 


The “Leviathan” came to New York 


| with 2,741 voyagers, 829 of whom were 


in the first class, bettering the preceding 
mark by about 200. The “Leviathan” 
also held the record last year for east- 
bound and westbound voyages with 2,431 
2,567 passengers, respectively, so 
this year’s figures excelled the best of 
1926 by 174. 

On the other hand, the other vessels 
of the United States Lines’ fleet were 
also also carrying their quota. The 


| “George Washington” arrived on Sep- 


tember 9 with 1,681 passengers, carrying 
about 100 passengers more than her 


| British competitor, a larger ship, which 





| Warren S. Carter, of St. Paul, 


arrived on the same day. 

The “Republic brought 1,597, and on 
September 17 the President Roosevelt” 
arrived with every available berth oc- 
cupied with 600 passengers. 


Journal and Day Call 
Supreme Court 


of the 
United States 


\ 


The Supreme Court of the United 
States heard arguments in five cases on 
October 18. One case was submitted on 
the printed briefs. Eleven attorneys 
were admitted to practice. The full text 


| of the Journal and the Day Call for 9 


Wednesday, October 19, follows: 
Present: The Chief Justice, Mr. Jus- 
tice Holmes, Mr. Justice Van Devanter, 
Mr. Justice McReynolds, Mr. Justice 
Brandeis, Mr. Justice Butler, Mr. Justice 


| Sanford, and Mr. Justice Stone. 


Cleon Headley, of St. Paul, Minn.; 


Minn.; 


| William J. Doyle, jr., of Cozenovia, N. 
| Y.; C. Russell Riorden, of Washington, 
| D. C.; Richard B. McCulloch, of Mari- 
|} ama, Ark.; Charles Clarke Cooper, jr., 
| of Washington, D. C.; Miguel Romual- 
des, of Manilia, P. I.; Harry Friedman, 


of Washington, D. C.; Robert Douglas 
Duke, of San Francisco, Calif.; Otto W. 
Heider, of Sheridan, Ore.; and W. D. 
Jamieson, of Washington, D. C., were 
admitted to practice. 

No. 47. Cobb Brick Company, plain- 


| tiff in error, v. Clara C. Lindsay. Sub- 


mitted by Mr. George Thompson, jr., for 
the plaintiff in error, and by Mr. Gillis 
A. John$on for the defendant in error. 
No. 37. The Temco Electric Motor 
Company, petitioner, v. Apco Manufac-: 
turing Company. Argued by Mr. H. 
A. Toulmin, jr., and Mr. H. A. Toulmin 


; for the petitioner, and by Mr. Clifford 


L. Anderson for the respondent. 

No. 39. Gulf, Mobile and Northern® 
Railroad Company, petitioner v. W. F.* 
Wells. Argued by Mr. Ellis B. Cooper 
for the petitioner, and case submitted 


by Mr. Calvin Wells for the respondent.¥ 


i John 


No. 40. B. A. Marlin, petitioner v. 
Lewallen and Lucy Condren. 
Argued by Mr. Claude A. Niles for the 
petitioner, and by Mr. Harry B. Parris 
for the respondents. 

No. 41. Atlantic Coast Line Railroad 
Company, petitioner v. Ida May South- 
well, Administratrix of H. J. Southwell. 
Argued by Mr. Thomas W. Davis for the 
petitioner, and by Mr. J. Bayard Clark 


| for the respondent. 


No. 42. Compania General de Ta- 
bacos de Filipinas, petitioner, v. Collec- 
tor of Internal Revenue. Argument 
commenced by Mr. William Cattron 
Rigby for the respondent and case sub- 
mitted for the petitioner by Mr. W. F, 
Williamson, Mr. B. M. Aikins, and Mr, 
Barry Mohun, with leave to petitioner 
to file reply brief hereafter, on motion 
of Mr. Richard. N. Shands, in that be- 


| half. 


Adjourned until Wednesday at 12 
o’clock. The Day Call for Wednesday, 
October 19, will be as follows: Nos, 
42, 45, 46, 48 (and 49), 52, 53; 54, 55, 
56, and 57. 


Foreign Officers to Inspect 
Nation’s Military Service 


The Chief of Staff of the German 
Army, General William Heye, and the 
Under-Secretary for Air, of Great Brit- 
ain, Sir Philip Sassoon, called on the 
Secretary of War, Dwight F. Davis Oc- 
tober 18 to pay their respects. 

General Heye, who visited the Depart- 
ment of War in the morning, is in the 
United States to inspect some of the 
military activities of he Army, while 


} es A 
| Sir Philip, an afternoon caller, is in thisg 


country to inspect military air bases and 
the commercial aviation factories. 





